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Getting  the  inside  dope 

Agency  policies  on  recruits’  prior  drug  use  face  harsh  realities 


In  the  realm  of  police  recruiting,  an  off-stated 
goal  is  to  evolve  a police  department  that  mirrors 
the  demographics  of  the  community  at  large.  But 
as  police  executives  well  know,  that  aim  can  be 
confounded  when  the  issue  at  hand  is  the  drug-use 
history  of  police  applicants. 

Prior  use  of  drugs  by  recruits  has  been  a 
prickly  subject  for  law  enforcement  agencies  for  at 
least  the  last  10  years,  when  Law  Enforcement 
News  first  examined  the  prior-use  policies  of  a 
handful  of  medium  and  large  police  departments 
nationwide  and  discovered  that  some  had  imple- 
mented flexible,  even  lenient  policies  regarding 
applicants'  drug  histories. 

At  the  time,  administrators  said  they  were  hard 
pressed  to  find  applicants  who  have  not  experi- 
mented with  a controlled  substance  at  some  time  in 
their  lives. 

“It  is  the  exception  to  find  [an  applicant]  who 
has  not  experimented  with  drugs. ’’  Baltimore 
County.  Md.,  police  Col.  Phillip  Scarborough,  who 
served  as  commander  of  the  agency's  administra- 
tive services,  said  then.  “When  I find  one  that  is 
drug-clean,  I raise  my  eyebrow  and  say,  "My 
goodness.*" 

A recent  re-examination  of  prior-use  policies  in 


those  agencies  originally  surveyed  in  1986  has 
found  that  many  continue  to  permit  some 
latitude  in  this  area,  usually  depending  on  the 
particular  drug  used.  Moreover,  police  recruiters 
continue  to  have  difficulty  cultivating  a pool  of 
drug-free  recruits  — a situation  likely  to  remain 
troublesome  in  the  future,  especially  in  light  of 
recent  reports  indicating  that  the  use  of  illegal 
controlled  substances,  particularly  marijuana,  is 
rising  among  young  people. 

In  August,  the  National  Household  Survey  on 
Drug  Abuse  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  reported  that  drug  use  among 
12-  to  17-year-olds  had  nsen  by  78  percent  from 
1992  to  1995.  As  such,  police  recruitment  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  21st  century  is  likely  to  run 
headlong  into  a pool  of  applicants  whose 
backgrounds  register  positive  for  drug  use. 

Police  officials  hesitate  to  say  exactly  what 
percentage  of  applicants  is  rejected  for  prior  drug 
use  — if.  in  fact,  that  number  is  known.  Nor  are 
they  willing  to  identify  specific  illegal  drugs  that 
successful  applicants  may  have  experimented 
with. 

Col.  Kathy  Mills  of  the  Baltimore  County 
P.D.’s  Human  Resources  Division  told  LEN  that 


“more  than  50  percent  of  [the  agency's)  successful 
candidates  have  some  sort  of  drug  experimentation 
in  their  pasts,”  although  she  declined  to  name  the 
types  of  drugs  that  recruits  have  admitted  using. 

The  policy  toduy  is  “about  the  same"  as  it  was  10 
years  ago.  she  noted,  with  automatic  rejection  of 
those  who  admit  using  any  hallucinogen,  such  as 
LSD  or  PCP,  and  of  those  who  udmit  to  selling  or 
distributing  any  controlled  substance.  But  a one- 
time use  of  cocaine  is  not  necessarily  a disquulifier, 
she  added. 

Officials  in  both  Fairfax  County,  Mi.,  and 
Miami,  Fla.,  said  their  agencies  do  not  keep 
detailed  statistics  on  applicant  rejection  rates. 
However,  Capt.  Preston  Blackwell,  who  serves  as 
assistant  commundcr  of  the  Fnirfax  County,  Va„ 
Police  Department's  Administrative  Support 
Bureau,  which  processes  recruit  applications,  said 
that  only  1 of  every  20  police  applicants  makes  it 
through  the  entire  process. 

“A  lot  of  them  don’t  pass  because  they  don’t 
meet  our  basic  denial  criteria  for  drugs,”  Blackwell 
said,  although  he  could  not  provide  statistics  on 
the  exact  number  of  applicants  rejected  because  of 
pnor  drug  use. 
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Ironing  out  some  expensive  suits: 

Phila.  moves  against  misconduct 
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As  part  of  an  agreement  reached  last 
month  to  settle  lawsuits  filed  by  doz- 
ens of  victims  of  police  corruption  and 
racial  bias,  the  City  of  Philadelphia  will 
create  a 1 5-member  task  force  to  review 
all  Police  Department  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. hire  an  integrity  and  account- 
ability officer  to  ensure  that  police  eth- 
ics are  maintained  and  implement  new 
procedures  to  identify  officers  at  nsk 
for  misconduct. 

The  agreement,  which  was  reached 
under  the  supervision  of  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  Stewart  R.  Dalzell,  was  an- 
nounced on  Sept.  4.  It  stemmed  from  a 
blizzard  of  lawsuits  filed  by  victims  of 
six  corrupt  and  brutal  officers  assigned 
to  the  39th  District,  all  of  whom  are  now 
serving  long  terms  in  Federal  prisons 
for  a variety  of  crimes. 

A total  of  44  plaintiffs  have  sued, 
and  the  city  has  reached  settlements 
with  42  of  them,  totaling  nearly  $3.5 
million  in  damages.  Courts  are  review- 
ing nearly  1,500  arrests  made  by  the 
officers,  and  hundred  of  convictions 


already  have  been  overturned. 

A group  of  plaintiffs  that  included 
the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  NAACP 
and  the  Police-Bamo  Relations  Project 
demanded  fundamental  changes  in  po- 
lice policies  and  procedures  intended 
to  guard  against  corruption  and  miscon- 
duct and  to  eliminate  police  bias  against 
minorities.  Most  of  the  victims  were 
black  and  Latino  residents  of  the  poor, 
working-class  inner  city  neighborhood 
covered  by  the  39th  District. 

The  agreement  was  lauded  by  mi- 
nority leaders,  including  Earl  W.  Trent, 
legal  counsel  of  the  NAACP.  who  said 
it  marks  "a  new  day  for  police-commu- 
nity relations  and  how  African-Amen- 
cans  are  treated  in  this  city.” 

The  two  groups  agreed  to  delay  su- 


ing the  city  when  Mayor  Ed  Rendell 
and  other  city  officials  offered  to  nego- 
tiate policy  changes  under  Dalzcll’s 
supervision.  But  lawyers  representing 
the  groups  insist  that  the  threat  of  more 
lawsuits  remains  on  the  (able  if  the  city 
reneges  on  its  pledge  to  implement  the 
provisions.  "I  think  most  independent 
observers  would  recognize  the  system 
has  problems."  David  Rudovsky.  a law- 
yer for  the  plaintiffs,  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Rendell  said  the  task  force  will  con- 
sist of  an  unpaid  group  of  law  enforce- 
ment experts  who  will  be  given  wide 
latitude  over  a 12-  to  18-month  period 
to  examine  the  department’s  recruit- 
ment. training  and  disciplinary  func- 
tions. The  integrity  officer  will  be 


charged  with  monitoring  ethics  policies 
and  investigations  conducted  by  the 
department's  internal  affairs  division, 
he  said.  In  addition,  the  Mayor  said, 
efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  over- 
sight for  the  Police  Department’s  nar- 
cotics squads  and  police  trainers  will 
place  a greater  emphasis  on  racial  sen- 
sitivity. 

Richard  Costello,  who  heads  the 
city’s  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  lodge, 
blasted  the  agreement,  saying  it 
amounted  to  “massive  overkill." 

"We  do  not  have  a corruption  prob- 
lem," he  told  The  Times.  "That’s  one 
point  the  Mayor  and  1 are  in  agreement. 
And  if  that’s  the  case,  why  do  we  need 
a 10-  or  14-point  plan?  It’s  a criminal 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Ft.  Wayne  tactical  squad  faces 
shift  to  traffic  & other  duties 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“We  need  equipment,  vehicles  and 
personnel  — a little  bit  of  everything.” 

— Sheriff  Salvador  Rios  of  Maverick  County,  Texas, 
on  the  woeful  condition  of  his  agency’s  budget, 
which  has  led  to  broken-down  vehicles, 
insufficient  ammunition,  and  too  few  deputies 
to  patrol  a county  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  (6:4) 


Members  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
Police  Department  s elite  Emergency 
Services  Team  may  find  themselves 
performing  some  decidedly  less  excit- 
ing duties,  such  as  directing  traffic, 
under  a proposal  by  police  planners. 

The  plan,  which  was  disclosed  in 
late  August,  calls  for  the  23-member 
team,  which  is  trained  to  rescue  hos- 
tages and  raid  drug  houses,  to  become 
a full-time  unit  that  would  be  assigned 
to  duties  wherever  it  is  needed. 

The  move  is  expected  to  save  the 
Police  Department  money  that  would 
be  spent  on  overtime. 

"The  whole  issue  behind  any  tacti- 
cal unit  is  having  the  flexibility  to  move 


them  anywhere  they  arc  needed,"  Po- 
lice Chief  Neil  Moore  told  The  Asso- 
ciated Press.  “Flexibility  is  the  key 
word." 

Expanding  the  unit  to  full-time  sta- 
tus will  require  that  its  members  do 
some  of  the  more  mundane  tasks  that 
are  the  routine  for  other  officers  on  the 
force,  added  Sgt.  Jim  Zamora,  a police 
spokesman.  “Nothing  really  is  exempt," 
he  told  The  AP. 

Members  of  the  all-volunteer  team, 
most  of  whom  have  military  expen - 
ence,  usually  work  hostage  and  barri- 
caded suspect  situations,  serve  search 
warrants  in  high-risk  environments, 
protect  dignitaries  and  perform  crowd- 


control.  Zamora  said.  When  not  work- 
ing on  the  team,  the  members  work 
other  jobs  within  the  department. 

The  team  was  started  in  1984  after 
the  McDonald's  massacre  in  San 
Ysidro,  Calif.,  in  which  a gunman  killed 
2 1 people.  Since  1 988,  the  unit  has  con- 
ducted about  500  raids,  Zamora  said. 
About  50  barricaded  suspects  have  been 
captured,  with  only  one  death  — that 
of  a man  who  charged  team  members 
with  a knife  in  1992. 

“When  people  are  in  trouble,  they 
call  the  police,”  said  Zamora.  “When 
the  police  are  in  trouble,  they  call  the 
EST.” 
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Around  the  Nation 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 

City  Council  is  considering  whether  to 
allow  police  officers  to  moonlight  as 
cab  drivers.  Officials  said  that  know- 
ing a cabbie  may  be  an  officer  would 
cut  down  on  robberies.  The  proposal  is 
said  to  be  opposed  by  some  cabbies. 


The  costs  of  a new  housing  police 
unit  to  patrol  public  housing  are  being 
split  by  the  city's  housing  authority  and 
the  District  police.  The  new  25-mem- 
ber unit  will  foot-patrol  13  projects 
around  the  city. 

Mayor  Marion  Barry  has  proposed 
that  the  city  conduct  routine  drug  tests 
of  all  drivers  of  city-owned  vehicles. 
He  cited  his  own  experiences  with 
drugs  as  a reason. 

MARYLAND  —An  Annapolis  police 
officer  fatally  shot  Cochise  Omandez 
Daughtry,  18.  last  month  while  trying 
to  stop  a beating  and  apparent  robbery 
attempt.  The  officer,  David  W.  Garcia, 
a seven-year  veteran,  saw  two  men 
chasing  a third  man,  then  beating  and 
slashing  him  with  broken  bottles.  When 
they  refused  to  stop,  Garcia  fired  at  least 
three  shots,  striking  Daughtry  in  the 
chest  and  another  man.  Eugene  Estep 
Jr.,  in  the  groin.  Estep  was  in  serious 
condition.  The  victim  in  the  attack. 
Carlester  Jackson,  was  treated  for  cuts 
to  his  face  and  knees  and  rib  injuries. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — Essex  County 
Sheriff  Charles  Reardon  resigned  Sept. 
17  after  pleading  guilty  to  taking  kick- 
backs  from  process  servers.  A plea 
agreement  is  expected  to  result  in  a one- 
year  sentence  and  $30,000  fine. 


A former  North  Reading  police  of- 
ficer, Bob  Villare.  has  been  ordered  re- 
instated by  the  state  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. two  years  after  he  was  fired 
for  what  he  maintains  were  false  accu- 
sations of  wrongdoing  and  a politically 
motivated  hearing.  Villare  was  dis- 
missed after  being  accused  of  having 
sexual  relations  with  a female  Police 
Department  secretary  in  the  station’s 
locker  room.  Denying  that  chaige,  he 
has  insisted  that  his  filing  was  the  re- 
sult of  ticketing  the  illegally  parked  car 
of  a town  selectman. 
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has  reported  that  $225,000  earmarked 
for  community  policing  or  foot  patrols 
between  1993  and  1995  was  in  fact  used 
by  city  police  for  unrelated  overtime 
pay. 

In  voting  Sept.  12  to  uphold  a 
$250,000  settlement  of  a sexual  harass- 
ment claim,  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission Against  Discrimination  said 
there  was  overwhelming  evidence  to 
affirm  that  a former  Soulhborough  po- 
lice dispatcher,  Katherine  Baldclli,  had 
been  subjected  to  a hostile  environment 
during  a two-year  period. 

Heroin-related  emergencies  at  Bos- 
ton hospitals  jumped  72  percent  in  the 
first  half  of  1995,  compared  with  the 
same  period  a year  earlier,  according 
to  a hospital  survey.  Federal  data  re- 
leased in  September  shows  that  Colom- 
bian drug  cartels  are  supplying  Boston 
and  other  large  East  Coast  cities  with 
heroin  that  is  often  lethal  in  its  purity. 
George  C.  Festa,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  special  agent  in  charge 
of  New  England,  told  The  Boston 
Globe  that  heroin  seized  recently  by  law 
enforcement  agencies  has  tested  97  per- 
cent pure,  compared  with  a product  that 
was  less  than  1 0 percent  pure  five  years 
ago. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  Domes- 
tic Violence  Coordination  Council  in 
Derry  will  begin  lending  cellular 
phones  to  women  who  are  being  stalked 
or  have  obtained  restraining  orders. 

Howard  Sanborn,  the  state’s  long- 
est-serving police  chief,  died  Aug.  24 
at  the  age  of  81.  Sanborn  was  elected 
chief  of  the  Bethlehem  Police  Depart- 
ment and  fire  chief  in  1949.  He  was  on 
active  duty  until  just  two  weeks  prior 
to  his  death,  which  was  attributed  to 
pneumonia. 

NEW  JERSEY  - The  FBI  netted 
more  than  $38  million  in  hot  merchan- 
dise last  month  in  what  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  stolen  goods  sting  in  the 
bureau’s  history.  The  B&B  Wholesale 
Clothing  Co.,  a fake  fencing  operation 
in  Garfield,  closed  after  FBI  agents  and 
New  Jersey  state  police  arrested  62  of 
84  suspects  identified  during  the  19- 
month  operation.  Investigators  targeted 
groups  of  South  Americans  who  alleg- 
edly specialized  in  breaking  into  cargo 
terminals  from  Maine  to  South  Caro- 
lina and  heisting  the  contents.  Thieves 
were  paid  three  cents  on  the  dollar  on 
the  value  of  their  cargo.  The  biggest 
items  including  $2  million  worth  of 
Shiseido  cosmetics;  over  $800,000  in 
men's  clothing.  $123,000  in  Absolut 
vodka;  $258,000  in  Lee  jeans;  and 
$179,000  in  Hasbro  toys. 

NEW  YORK  — The  New  York  City 
Council  is  considering  a juvenile  cur- 
few that  would  run  from  10  PM.  Sun- 
day through  Thursday  and  after  1 1 P.M 
on  weekends.  Penalties  would  include 
25  hours  of  community  service  and 
fines  of  $75  to  $250  for  parents.  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  Safir  has  said 
the  curfew  would  be  hard  to  enforce. 

A slate  appellate  court  last  month 
unanimously  upheld  a lower  court's 
rejection  of  a law  that  would  have  given 
the  slate  authority  to  resolve  police  con- 
tract disputes  in  New  York  City  The 
appellate  ruling  was  seen  as  a victory 
for  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani,  who  said 
a reversal  of  the  decision  would  have 
cost  the  city  $200  million  a year  as  other 


unions  fought  to  match  expected  wind- 
falls for  police.  Switching  from  a city 
arbitration  panel  to  a state  agency 
would  likely  have  raised  police  salaries 
to  those  of  their  better-paid  colleagues 
in  the  suburbs. 

Four  New  York  City  police  officers 
from  Manhattan’s  34th  Precinct  were 
charged  Sept.  12  with  burglarizing  two 
apartments  while  on-duty  and  in  uni- 
form and  taking  cash  and  sports  equip- 
ment they  then  sold  to  the  precinct  soft- 
ball  team.  The  officers,  Mickey 
Fontanez,  31,  Angel  Martinez,  30, 
Clayton  Bullock.  31.  and  Edwin 
Sanchez,  36,  could  face  up  to  15  years 
if  convicted.  The  first  incident  occurred 
in  January  of  1995,  when  the  officers 
broke  into  an  apartment  where  they  had 
served  a warrant  for  drugs  the  day  be- 
fore, said  officials.  They  look  $2,000 
worth  of  goods  the  tenant's  son  was 
keeping  from  a failed  sporting  goods 
store.  In  the  second  incident,  in  August 
of  last  year,  Sanchez  and  Bullock  forced 
a man  they  encountered  on  West  186th 
Street  to  take  them  up  to  his  apartment 
where  they  handcuffed  him,  and 
searched  until  they  found  $2,000  in  cash 
in  a hidden  compartment.  They 
vouchered  only  $178  of  the  cash  and 
one  of  two  portable  radios  they  found. 

Gov.  George  Pataki  has  ordered  the 
ouster  from  a state-subsidized  housing 
complex  of  a security  firm  linked  to 
Nation  of  Islam  leader  Louis  Farrakhan. 
The  guards  from  X-Men  Security  pa- 
trolled the  Ocean  Tower  housing  com- 
plex in  Brooklyn,  where  they  report- 
edly succeeded  in  driving  out  drug  deal- 
ers and  prostitutes.  But  they  also 
distributed  The  Final  Call,  a newspa- 
per published  by  Farrakhan,  which  has 
allegedly  printed  anti-Semitic  articles. 
Pataki  was  asked  to  get  rid  of  the  secu- 
rity force  several  months  earlier  by 
Assemblyman  Jules  Polonetsky, 

New  York  City  Comptroller  Alan 
Hevesi  charged  last  month  that  the  Po- 
lice Department  failed  to  follow  the 
competitive  bidding  procedures  in 
spending  more  than  $100,000  to  pro- 
vide 150th-anniversary  commemora- 
tive pins  for  officers.  Police  officials, 
however,  claim  that  its  Equipment  Sec- 
tion — which  paid  for  the  pins  — is 
not  bound  by  those  procedures,  since  it 
is  run  as  a "private  store"  for  police 
employees,  funded  by  sales,  not  tax 
revenues. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Elwood  Wetzel. 
36.  last  month  became  the  first  person 
to  be  charged  under  a state  law  requir- 
ing sex  offenders  to  register  with  po- 
lice. Wetzel,  a convicted  child  molester, 
was  arrested  for  giving  Harrisburg  po- 
lice a false  address. 

Jillian  Robbins,  19,  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Melanie  Ann  Spalla, 
also  19,  of  Altoona,  when  she  opened 
fire  last  month  on  a group  of  Penn  State 
University  students.  She  was  also 
charged  with  five  counts  of  aggravated 
assault  stemming  from  the  shooting. 

VERMONT  — State  correctional  of- 
ficials said  in  September  that  the  inmate 
population  is  roughly  even  with  the 
number  of  beds,  down  from  two  in- 
mates per  bed  in  1992.  Officials  credit 
a prison-building  program  and  in- 
creased reliance  on  alternative  sentenc- 
ing. 

A judge  in  Montpelier  ruled  Sept.  5 


that  violent  felons  have  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  other  inmates  when  it 
comes  to  being  released  on  furloughs 
before  their  sentences  are  up. 


ALABAMA  — Part  of  Highland  El- 
ementary School  in  Gadsden  was 
evacuated  Sept.  1 1 when  police  found 
a small  pipe  bomb  in  the  boys' 
restroom.  The  bomb  was  detonated  by 
explosive  experts  from  Fort  McClellan 
army  base.  Students  are  suspected  in 
the  incident. 

ARKANSAS  — A Little  Rock  police 
rookie,  Deborah  Treasitti,  injured  five 
people  and  herself  when  she  hit  a car 
as  she  drove  the  wrong  way  down  a 
one-way  street.  Treasitti’s  cruiser  sus- 
tained $4,600  worth  of  damage,  and  the 
other  car  was  destroyed.  All  of  the  in- 
jured were  treated  and  released. 

Reversing  a lower-court  ruling,  the 
slate  Supreme  Court  on  Sept.  9 rein- 
stated the  use  of  electronic  monitoring 
systems  on  the  cars  of  drunken  drivers. 
Drivers  who  refuse  to  pay  the  $1,055 
for  the  device  lose  their  driving  privi- 
leges for  a year. 

The  body  of  41 -year-old  Alfred  J. 
Hurtado,  a former  deputy  in  the  reserve 
unit  of  the  Kaufman  County.  Tex., 
Sheriff's  Department,  was  found  in 
September  east  of  Hot  Springs.  The 
body  had  what  looked  like  a gunshot  to 
the  head,  and  a handgun  was  beside  it. 
State  police  do  not  suspect  foul  play, 
but  the  body  has  been  taken  to  the  state 
crime  laboratory  for  an  autopsy. 

FLORIDA  — An  apartment  complex 
in  Hollywood  was  evacuated  last  month 
after  the  decomposing  body  of  a sui- 
cide victim.  21 -year-old  Ricardo  Lopez, 
was  discovered  along  with  a videotape 
that  showed  Lopez  making  a bomb.  A 
search  failed  to  turn  up  any  explosives. 

Tampa  Deputy  Chief  John  Cuesta 
abruptly  short-circuited  an  internal  af- 
fairs investigation  in  September  when 
he  retired  several  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  Cuesta  had  been  suspended 
with  pay  since  August  after  being  ac- 
cused of  conducting  law  school  work 
and  practicing  civil  law  while  on  duty. 
Cuesta  says  he  will  now  practice  law 
full-time. 

Tampa  police  last  month  charged  40 
suspects  with  stealing  more  than  300 
cars  during  the  past  two  years.  The  al- 
leged ringleader,  Jose  Aguilar- 
Espinosa,  37.  paid  $500  to  $600  per  car 
to  five  gang  members,  said  police. 

Hate  crimes  in  the  state  fell  by  35 
percent  in  1995  — the  largest  percent- 
age since  1990,  when  a state  law  re- 
quired police  to  track  such  acts.  The 
crimes  reported  last  year  ranged  from 
vandalism  to  a forcible  sex  offense.  The 
most  common  crimes  were  aggravated 
assault,  accounting  for  64  of  the  183 
crimes  reported,  and  vandalism,  with 
55  reports.  A greater  level  of  public 
awareness  and  more  aggressive  en- 
forcement is  credited  for  the  decline. 
Attorney  General  Bob  Butterworth  said 
that  that  statistics  painted  "a  promising 
picture,"  but  one  that  must  be  viewed 


with  caution.  Only  60  police  agencies 
out  of  the  more  than  400  in  the  state 
reported  hate  crimes  in  1995  — a 13- 
percent  drop  from  the  year  before. 

GEORGIA  — Atlanta  Mayor  Bill 
Campbell  told  civic  leaders  Sept.  3 that 
despite  rumors  that  Police  Chief 
Beverly  Harvard  would  soon  be  ousted, 
her  job  is  safe.  Harvard,  the  city’s  first 
female  police  chief,  has  been  under 
scrutiny  for  the  past  year,  as  has  the 
Police  Department  as  a whole,  first  for 
a police  shooting  in  which  a bystander 
was  killed,  and  then  for  a 10-minute 
delay  by  the  city's  911  operator  in  re- 
sponse to  a bomb  in  Centennial  Olym- 
pic Park  in  July. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Public 
Safety  said  in  September  that  the 
Fayetteville  Police  Department  can 
continue  to  use  speed-detecting  radar, 
but  will  be  subject  to  random  checks. 
A yearlong  probe  of  an  allegation,  later 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  that  the  radar 
was  used  to  generate  revenue  through 
ticket-writing,  did  turn  up  such  viola- 
tions as  speed  limits  posted  in  the  wrong 
locations,  an  officer  who  did  not  have 
the  proper  certification  to  use  radar,  and 
12  uncertified  radar  units. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  Sept. 
9 that  police  acted  legally  when  they 
secretly  recorded  a conversation  be- 
tween two  murder  suspects  in  the  back 
of  a patrol  car.  People  in  the  back  of  a 
cruiser  should  not  expect  privacy,  the 
justices  said. 

Atlanta  Police  Officer  Michael  E. 
Simpkins.  28,  was  indicted  Sept.  3 by 
a Federal  grand  jury  on  charges  of  civil 
rights  violations,  conspiracy  and  theft. 
Simpkins,  a six-year  veteran,  was  also 
accused  of  turning  a blind  eye  to  crimes 
committed  by  a fellow  officer,  Ronald 
Grimes,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  corrup- 
tion charges.  Simpkins  is  the  eighth 
member  of  the  force  charged  in  the  Fed- 
eral clean-up  of  the  Zone  3 Precinct. 
Six  officers  from  there  have  either  been 
convicted  or  pleaded  guilty  since  an 
FBI  corruption  investigation  got  under- 
way. 

LOUISIANA  — A trust  fund  has  been 
established  by  the  State  Police  to  ben- 
efit the  5-year-old  son  of  David 
Seymour,  a probation  and  parole  officer 
who  was  shot  to  death  in  September 
during  a training  exercise  at  the  State 
Police  Academy. 

Mitchell  Dusset.  New  Orleans  As- 
sistant Police  Superintendent,  was 
questioned  last  month  by  the  U.S. 
attorney’s  office  in  a probe  into  his  al- 
lowing his  cellular  phone  bill  to  be  paid 
by  an  officer  under  his  command.  The 
officer,  Michael  Conn,  pleaded  guilty 
in  July  to  embezzling  nearly  $200,000 
from  the  Police  Association  of  New 
Orleans  for  which  he  was  treasurer. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Dusset  knew 
the  bill  — about  $500  — was  being  paid 
for  with  stolen  money. 

Former  New  Orleans  police  officer 
Len  Davis  went  on  trial  in  September 
for  drug  conspiracy  and  firearms  vio- 
lation. He  has  already  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  ordering  the  contract  kill- 
ing of  a woman  who  had  filed  a brutal- 
ity complaint  against  him 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — More  than 
$1.1  million  has  been  paid  since  1985 
to  settle  brutality  complaints  brought 
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against  Highway  Patrol  troopers,  ac- 
cording to  a report  last  month  by  The 
State  newspaper  in  Columbia.  The 
newspaper  reviewed  100  lawsuits 
against  the  patrol  dating  as  far  back  as 
1985  arid  found  cases  that  included  in- 
stances of  motorists  being  beaten,  hav- 
ing car  windows  smashed,  being  raped, 
and  being  shot.  Ninety  of  the  lawsuits 
were  concluded,  with  the  Highway  Pa- 
trol losing  or  settling  60  percent.  More- 
over, many  of  the  troopers  involved  in 
the  incidents  were  put  back  on  patrol 
despite  payments  to  settle  brutality  al- 
legations, according  to  the  newspaper. 


ILLINOIS  — Police  are  working  with 
officials  at  Southern  Elinois  University 
to  corral  an  estimated  1,500  students 
believed  to  have  engaged  in  a $1 -mil- 
lion, four-year  scam  to  chaige  telephone 
calls  to  the  school  by  bypassing  an  ac- 
cess code. 

Six  murderers  and  five  rapists  are 
among  the  157  people  prevented  from 
getting  permits  to  drive  school  buses 
in  Chicago,  thanks  to  a slate  law  that 
requires  background  checks. 

MICHIGAN  — An  Oakland  County 
sheriff’s  deputy  was  overpowered  last 
month  by  a prisoner  being  returned  to 
the  state  from  California  to  serve  a life 
sentence  for  murder.  Danielle  Scott,  27, 
escaped  at  Los  Angeles  International 
Airport  after  outrunning  a second 
deputy,  said  police. 

State  troopers  handed  out  25  percent 
more  tickets  — 1 4,804  — over  the  La- 
bor Day  weekend  this  year  than  in  1995. 
Thirty-seven  percent  more  drunken- 
driving  arrests  — a total  of  284  — were 
made  as  well. 

OHIO  — The  use  of  house  arrests  will 
be  increased  to  ease  overcrowding  at 
the  Washington  County  Jail  in  Marietta, 
officials  said  last  month.  The  jail  aver- 
age 47  inmates  a day.  The  state  has  rec- 
ommended a maximum  of  only  36  per 
day. 

Trooper  Lisa  Taylor  recently  be- 
came the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol’s 
first-ever  female  lieutenant.  Taylor,  32, 
has  an  associate’s  degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration from  Ohio  University  and 
a diploma  from  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Traffic  Institute. 

Police  are  investigating  the  release 
of  pepper  gas  inside  the  Lorain  Middle 
School  in  September  that  caused  120 
students,  teachers  and  staff  members  to 
need  medical  attention.  None  were  se- 
riously injured. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  state  Su- 
preme Court  voted  unanimously  Sept. 
10  not  to  hear  a case  that  sought  to  hold 
a gun  manufacturer  responsible  for  a 
shooting  victim’s  injuries.  Gun  control 
is  a matter  for  the  Legislature,  said  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Recht,  and  should  not  be 
judicially  mandated. 

McMechen  Police  Chief  Robert 
Green  was  fired  Sept.  1 1 after  he  re- 
fused to  resign  following  his  arrest  for 
domestic  battery.  Green  said  he  balked 
at  resigning  because  he  has  not  been 
convicted  of  the  charges. 


IOWA  — Montgomery  County  Sher- 
iff Jeff  Smith  is  among  the  scores  of 
law  enforcement  officials  around  the 
state  who  launched  their  annual  harvest 
of  “ditch  weed"  — marijuana  that 
grows  wild  along  rural  roadsides,  some 
to  a height  of  6 feet.  Last  year.  Iowa 
authorities  destroyed  609,894  plants, 
according  to  the  Division  of  Narcotics 
Enforcement,  and  a record  harvest  is 
expected  this  year. 

The  state  Attorney  General's  Office 
ruled  Sept.  10  that  Linn  County 
Sheriff’s  Deputy  Mike  Zlatohlavek  was 
justified  in  the  shooting  death  of  Patrick 
Morgan,  19,  who  was  killed  after  a two- 
hour  standoff  on  Feb.  16  during  which 
he  pointed  a handgun  at  officers. 

KANSAS  — Judge  David  Kennedy 
gave  a 15-year-old  boy  a “hard  40" 
years  in  prison  last  month  for  killing 
Sedgwick  County  Deputy  Sheriff 
Kevin  Easter,  Sakone  Donesay  must 
serve  at  least  40  years  of  a life  sentence 
before  he  is  eligible  for  parole. 

MINNESOTA  — A man  who  fired  at 
police  officers  after  they  broke  down 
the  door  of  his  South  Minneapolis  home 
to  conduct  an  early-morning  search 
earlier  this  year  was  acquitted  Aug.  29 
of  attempted  murder  and  assault 
charges.  Orrin  Reyes  Sr.,  50,  testified 
he  thought  the  officers  were  robbers 
who  were  planning  to  kill  him  and  his 
family  when  they  broke  down  the  door 
of  his  home  Jan.  19  to  search  for  guns 
allegedly  belonging  to  Reyes’s  14-year- 
old  son.  Police  found  several  loaded 
weapons,  cartons  of  cigarettes,  bottles 
of  liquor  and  $11,800  in  a box  under 
Reyes’s  bed. 

MONTANA  — Some  law  enforcement 
officials  are  protesting  the  allocation  of 
$136,000  in  Federal  funds  to  the  5,000- 
member  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Indian  tribes,  which  will  use 
the  funds  to  fight  crime  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation  headquartered  in 
Pablo.  Officials  are  puzzled  why  the 
relatively  small  jurisdiction  received  a 
larger  local  law  enforcement  block 
grant  than  any  other  agency.  "Some- 
thing is  out  of  whack,"  said  Lake 
County  Sheriff  Joe  Geldrich,  whose 
agency  received  a $14,560  grant. 

NEBRASKA  — Sarpy  County  Special 
Prosecutor  Mike  Schirber  filed  misde- 
meanor misconduct  charges  against 
Sheriff  Pat  Thomas  and  Douglas 
County  Sheriff  Tim  Dunning  in  August 
for  ordering  deputies  to  appear  with 
them  at  a press  conference  where  they 
endorsed  U.S.  Representative  Jon 
Christensen  for  re-election.  Schirber 
said  the  orders  violated  a law  that  for- 
bids law  enforcement  officers  from  par- 
ticipating in  political  activities  while  on 
duty  or  in  uniform.  The  sheriffs  main- 
tain they  did  nothing  wrong. 

Omaha  Police  Officer  Keith 
Thompson,  who  was  severely  injured 
when  a Jeep  allegedly  stolen  by  two  15- 
year-old  boys  smashed  into  his  cruiser 
Aug.  28,  has  emerged  from  a two-week 
coma  and  is  expected  to  survive,  al- 
though he  faces  months  of  rehabilita- 


tion. Thompson,  32.  suffered  severe 
trauma  to  the  head,  a tom  aorta  and  in- 
ternal injuries.  Thompson  is  still  bat- 
tling pneumonia  and  is  partially  para- 
lyzed. The  two  youths  will  be  tried  as 
adults  on  charges  of  assaulting  a police 
officer,  theft,  and  flight  to  avoid  arrest. 
(A  fund  has  been  set  up  to  help  Thomp- 
son with  his  medical  expenses.  Contact: 
The  Keith  Thompson  Fund,  c/o  The 
Omaha  Police  Federal  Credit  Union, 
3003  S.  82nd  Ave.,  Omaha.  NB  68 124.) 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Legislators  are 
drafting  a bill  to  help  the  state  comply 
with  a Federal  law  requiring  police  to 
notify  residents  when  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders move  into  their  neighborhoods. 


ARIZONA  — Jean  Dooley,  a 73-year- 
old  Mesa  woman  charged  with  one 
count  of  attempted  murder  and  three 
counts  of  aggravated  assault,  is  plead- 
ing “involuntary  intoxication,"  an  un- 
usual legal  defense  that  involves  prov- 
ing that  medication  taken  exactly  as 
prescribed  led  to  criminal  actions. 
Dooley  was  given  Demerol  before  she 
shot  up  a ward  of  Valley  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital in  February  1995.  Prosecutors  say 
Dooley  was  trying  to  kill  her  husband, 
and  voluntarily  took  an  overdose  of  thy- 
roid medication. 

The  head  of  the  40.000-member 
National  Black  Police  Association. 
Ronald  Hampton,  said  he  will  stage  a 
demonstration  in  Phoenix  on  Dec.  6 to 
draw  attention  to  what  he  calls  "police 
misconduct."  Hampton,  who  plans  to 
bring  in  100  members  of  his  organiza- 
tions from  neighboring  communities, 
said  he  was  snubbed  by  Mayor  Skip 
Rimsza  and  Police  Chief  Dennis  Garrett 
when  they  failed  to  attend,  or  send  a 
representative,  to  a recent  “Youth. 
Peace,  and  Justice  Forum.”  The  offi- 
cials’ lack  of  response,  he  said,  was  a 
sign  of  the  deteriorating  relations  be- 
tween the  city  and  minority  communi- 
ties. 

Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio 
last  month  dismissed  as  "bureaucratic 
baloney"  a report  claiming  that  his  of- 
fice misspent  $122,000  in  funds  ear- 
marked for  jail  improvements. 

After  calling  911a  half-dozen  times 
to  ask  directions,  Scottsdale  Mayor  Sam 
Campana  was  sent  a gently  worded 
memo  last  month  by  Police  Chief 
Michael  Heidingsfield,  in  which  he  re- 
minded her  to  save  911  for  emeigen- 
cies. 

Maricopa  County  Sheriff  Joe  Arpaio 
last  month  proposed  erecting  a tent-city 
jail  to  scare  12-  and  13-year-olds  away 
from  trouble  by  showing  them  what  jail 
is  like.  The  sheriffs  office  will  pitch 
10  tents  on  the  grounds  of  the  Estrella 
Jail  in  south  Phoenix  and  let  middle 
schools  spend  a night  there,  eating 
moldy  bologna  sandwiches  and  wear- 
ing pink  underwear,  just  like  real  in- 
mates. Up  to  180  juveniles  — 18  to  a 
tent,  plus  one  parent  chaperone  and  a 
member  of  the  sheriff’s  posse  — can 
be  accommodated. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Federal  officials 


have  turned  down  plans  for  a new,  ex- 
panded crime  lab  in  Las  Cruces  that  was 
to  be  built  with  $1.7  million  in  drug- 
fighting money.  Officials  from  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 
said  the  plan  was  rejected  because  the 
anti -drug  funds  cannot  be  used  for  real 
estate  purchases. 

TEXAS  — San  Antonio  Police  Officer 
Bobby  Joe  Spicer  was  convicted  in  Sep- 
tember of  sexually  assaulting  a 15-year- 
old  transvestite  prostitute.  Based  on  a 
jury’s  recommendation,  Spicer,  44.  was 
SP  ired  a possible  20-year  prison  sen- 
tence. He  was  sentenced  to  10  years 
probation  and  ordered  to  pay  a $ 1 0.000 
fine.  He  must  also  register  as  a sex  of- 
fender and  undergo  sex-therapy  coun- 
seling. 

Don  K.  Clark,  the  new  special  agent 
in  charge  of  the  FBI’s  Houston  office, 
says  a more  aggressive  approach  to 
combating  bank  robbery  is  needed,  af- 
ter a spate  of  six  robberies  or  attempted 
robberies  in  four  days  in  late  August. 
According  to  the  FBI,  the  44-county 
area  covered  by  the  Houston  office  has 
seen  1 1 3 bank  robberies  or  attempts  in 
the  first  1 1 months  of  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  Sept.  30.  The  total  for  the 
entire  1995  fiscal  year  was  67. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  re- 
ported in  September  that  city  officials 
are  having  a difficult  time  collecting 
about  $3  million  in  fines  from  prosti- 
tutes. About  60,000  citations  are  un- 
paid, said  officials,  and  4,000  cases  are 
pending. 

Gov.  Geoige  W.  Bush  says  that  re- 
writing the  state’s  anti-stalking  law  will 
be  treated  as  an  emergency  priority 
when  the  Legislature  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary. The  stalking  law  was  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional in  September  for  the  second 
time  in  less  than  15  years.  An  appeals 
court  said  the  law  is  too  vague,  endan- 
gering the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
Texans  in  certain  circumstances. 

A ton  of  cocaine  worth  an  estimated 
$100  million  was  found  by  Customs 
agents  at  the  Port  of  Houston,  where  it 
was  concealed  inside  two  12-foot  steel 
cylinders  used  for  pressing  pulp  into 
paper.  While  no  arrests  were  made,  and 
none  are  expected,  agents  said  the  sei- 
zure was  among  the  largest  in  the  na- 
tion this  year. 

Police  in  La  Porte  said  that  Hillary 
Farias,  a 17-year-old  high  school  stu- 
dent who  died  mysteriously  in  August, 
was  killed  by  an  overdose  of  the  drug 
gamma  y-hydroxybutyrate  (GHB), 
which  police  are  calling  a "date  rape 
drug."  GHB  can  cause  dizziness, 
drowsiness,  and  memory  loss.  Nor- 
mally used  to  promote  weight  loss  and 
build  muscle,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
incapacitate  women  so  they  can  be 
sexually  assaulted.  Officials  said  they 
knew  of  no  reason  why  Farias  would 
take  the  drug  willingly. 

Houston  police  last  month  laid  to 
rest  Sgt.  Linda  Riojas  Barrera,  a 22-year 
veteran  who  was  shot  to  death  in  her 
home,  allegedly  by  her  live-in  boy- 
friend, Officer  Roger  W.  Bewley.  He 
was  trying  to  flee  the  scene  when  of- 
ficers arrived,  police  said.  Barrera,  42. 
was  the  department’s  first  Hispanic  fe- 
male sergeant.  She  worked  in  assign- 
ments ranging  from  patrol  and  recruit- 
ing to  the  Special  Weapons  and  Tacti- 
cal Unit. 


Anchorage  have  been  credited  with  36 
felony  arrests  and  315  misdemeanors 
from  June  through  mid-August,  putting 
a dent  in  downtown  drug  trade. 

CALIFORNIA  — Seventeen  High- 
way Patrol  officers  will  patrol  week- 
end nights  along  a 14-block  stretch  of 
Hollywood  Boulevard  for  two  months 
under  a plan  to  curb  crime  and  traffic 
problems  there.  Gov.  Pete  Wilson,  who 
ordered  the  troopers  to  help  Los  Ange- 
les police,  said  the  crackdown  will  not 
cost  the  city  a dime. 

Police  from  GU  idale,  Burbank  and 
the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  were  among 
those  attending  a three-day  (ruining 
course  last  month  in  how  to  perform 
law  enforcement  duties  on  a bicycle. 
The  course  taught  the  officers  proper 
nutrition,  bike-riding  skills  such  us 
riding  down  a flight  of  stairs  and  en- 
durance rides,  and  public  relations. 

The  San  Jose  City  Council  last 
month  approved  a ban  on  the  sale  of 
cheap  handguns.  A similar  law  is  fac- 
ing a legal  challenge  in  West  Holly- 
wood. 

A report  by  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
last  month  found  that  the  Police 
Department's  Internal  Affairs  Group, 
which  is  supposed  to  monitor  the  po- 
lice, is  falling  well  short  of  a reform 
commission’s  staffing  goal  of  229  em- 
ployees. The  agency  currently  has  a 
staff  of  132. 

Five  sheriff’s  deputies  in  Sacra- 
mento face  department  penalties  rang- 
ing from  letters  of  reprimand  to  unpaid 
suspensions  for  strapping  jail  inmates 
into  a chair  used  for  unruly  prisoners 
and  telling  them  they  were  going  to  be 
electrocuted.  The  same  five  deputies  are 
being  questioned  on  another  internal 
investigation  in  which  a black  reserve 
deputy  complained  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  racially  offensive  behavior. 

HAWAII  — Honolulu's  Downtown 
Neighborhood  Board  will  decide 
whether  to  proceed  with  a plan  by  po- 
lice to  install  video  surveillance  cam- 
eras on  downtown  streets  to  fight  crime. 

NEVADA  — A search  of  District  Judge 
Gerald  Bongiovanni  by  Las  Vegas  po- 
lice and  Federal  agents  last  month 
turned  up  five  marked  $100  bills. 
Bongiovanni  is  charged  with  taking 
bribes;  his  lawyer  has  accused  the  FBI 
of  entrapment. 

WASHINGTON  — Federal  Way’s 
first  2 1 entry-level  police  officers  were 
sworn  in  in  September,  less  than  a year 
and  a half  after  the  city  decided  to  form 
its  own  force.  By  the  first  of  the  year, 
officials  hope  to  have  93  officers  on 
board. 

Ephrata  has  erected  a year-round 
tent  jail  to  ease  overcrowding,  officials 
said  last  month.  The  military  surplus 
tents,  which  will  hold  a total  of  60  in- 
mates, will  have  rainproof  tarps,  pro- 
pane heaters  and  insulated  liners  to  keep 
prisoners  warm. 
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People  & Places 


From  walking  the  walk  to  talking  the  talk 

Veteran  police  trainer  sees  radio  show  broaden  its  reach 


Ed  Nowicki,  the  host  of  “American  Crime  Line,”  seen  here  testifying  in 
July  before  a House  Judiciary  subcommittee,  in  support  of  a bill  to  give 
police  the  right  to  carry  their  weapons  nationwide,  whether  on  or  off-duty. 


A nationally  broadcast  talk  radio 
program  on  crime-  and  law  enforce- 
ment-related issues,  which  is  hosted 
by  a veteran  police  trainer,  reached 
a milestone  recently  when  the  show 
added  its  100th  affiliate. 

Ed  Nowicki,  a former  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Law  En- 
forcement Trainers,  hosts  “America  i 
Crime  Line,"  a two-hour  program 
that  airs  on  Saturdays  at  6 P.M.  East- 
ern time.  The  broadcast,  which 
Nowicki  produces  and  hosts  live 
from  the  studios  of  WRJN  in  Racine, 
Wis.,  and  occasionally  from  other 
sites,  is  now  heard  on  stations  across 
the  country,  including  in  major  mar- 
kets like  Denver  and  Miami. 

The  program,  which  its  produc- 
ers claim  is  the  nation's  only  nation- 
ally syndicated  police-related  radio 
program,  has  been  on  the  air  since 
February  1995,  and  initially  was  car- 
ried by  just  12  stations.  Alan 
Corbeth.  president  of  Talk  Radio 
Network,  which  syndicates  "Ameri- 
can Crime  Line,"  has  called  the  show 
“the  fastest-growing  program  he's 
aware  of  that’s  airing  on  the  week- 
end," according  to  Nowicki. 

Nowicki,  a former  police  chief  of 
Silver  Lake,  Wis.,  who  still  works  as 
a part-time  officer  in  nearby  Twin 
Lakes,  has  given  hundreds  of  radio 
interviews  based  on  his  expertise  in 
police  training,  but  the  show  marks 
the  first  time  he's  been  behind  the 
microphone,  not  in  front  of  it. 

His  lack  of  radio  experience  not- 


withstanding, Nowicki  has  had  some 
heavyweight  guests  on  his  program, 
including  police  novelist  Joseph 
Wambaugh,  true-crime  author  Ann 
Rule,  former  FBI  agent  John  Douglas, 
an  expert  on  serial  killers,  and  former 
Los  Angeles  County  prosecutor 
Vincent  Bugliosi,  who  won  convictions 
against  Charles  Manson  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  Tate-LaBianca  murders. 

“I  get  a chance  to  interact  with  some 
of  the  greatest  people  in  the  world,” 


Nowicki  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"And  what  I’ve  found  out  is  that  the 
bigger  these  people  are,  the  nicer  they 
are.  It’s  really  super  for  me  because  I’m 
getting  to  talk  and  ask  questions  of 
people  I’ve  read  about  and  whom  I hold 
in  high  regard  and  really  respect.” 

The  program  focuses  on  police  is- 
sues and  invites  listeners  to  call  in  with 
their  opinions.  "We  try  to  bring  to  light 
some  misunderstandings  and  miscon- 
ceptions that  may  be  out  there," 


Nowicki  said.  “We  help  explain  to . 
the  citizens  exactly  what  the  role  of 
law  enforcement  is.  It  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  say  I speak  on  behalf  of 
law  enforcement.  I don’t.  But  I’ve 
been  involved  in  law  enforcement  for 
27  years,  and  I think  I have  a good 
pulse  on  it.  I try  to  reflect  and  be  a 
positive  influence  on  the  public." 

Sgt.  Harvey  Hedden  of  the 
Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  Sheriff’s  De- 
partment assists  Nowicki  in  prepar- 
ing the  program  and  is  heard  each 
week  imparting  crime-prevention 
tips  to  listeners.  “It’s  a lot  of  fun,” 
he  said.  “We  get  a lot  of  police  offic- 
ers who  call  us.  Sometimes  you  can 
tell  they're  on  duty  because  of  the 
radio  calls  in  the  background.  We 
also  get  calls  from  a whole  lot  of  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  about  crime. 
That’s  what  makes  the  show.” 

When  Nowicki  is  called  to  con- 
duct training  sessions  outside  Wis- 
consin. the  show  travels  with  him. 
He  has  broadcast  from  such  varied 
venues  as  Abilene.  Texas;  Harris- 
burg, Pa.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Palm 
Beach  County,  Fla.,  and  Blooming- 
dale.  111.  Recently,  Nowicki  noted, 
the  show  got  its  own  World  Wide 
Web  site:  www.uscrimeline.com. 

Nowicki,  who  is  the  police  recruit 
academy  coordinator  for  the  Milwau- 
kee Area  Technical  College,  says  that 
while  he  currently  wears  several  hats, 
he  is  committed  to  the  program.  “It’s 
a labor  of  love. ...  We’re  growing  and 
we're  getting  noticed.’’ 


Helena 

Troy 

Newly  sworn  Helena,  Mont.,  Police 
Chief  Troy  McGee  says  his  adminis- 
tration will  be  guided  by  two  primary, 
overlapping  goals:  keeping  the  city  safe 
from  violent  crime  and  continuing  the 
transition  to  community  policing  that 
was  begun  by  his  predecessor. 

McGee,  a 21 -year  veteran  of  the 
department,  began  his  duties  Aug.  9. 
He  replaced  Bill  Ware,  who  is  now 
Police  Chief  in  Laramie,  Wyo. 

"We're  still  adjusting  to  getting  the 
department  under  a community  polic- 
ing program."  McGee  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  recently.  “We  have  a lead- 
ership council  of  community  leaders 
who  are  helping  with  the  adjustment, 
and  we  also  got  a grant  last  year  to  use 
one  officer  for  nothii  g but  community 
policing." 

McGee  said  the  43-officer  depart- 
ment is  facing  budget  cuts,  including 
the  recent  loss  of  two  officers  through 
attrition.  "And  we’ll  have  to  adjust  to 
that,"  he  said. 

McGee,  43,  who  started  his  law  en- 
forcement career  as  a sheriff’s  deputy 
in  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  said 
Helena’s  biggest  crime  problems  are 
property-related  offenses;  violent 
crimes  arc  few  and  far  between.  He  said 
he  has  a special  interest  in  keeping 
Helena,  his  hometown,  "the  safe  city 
that  it  is." 

"I’m  part  of  Helena,  I love  it  and  I 
want  to  keep  it  a nice  safe  community," 
McGee  said.  "I’m  part  of  the  commu- 
nity and  I want  to  the  department  to  be 
part  of  the  community.  I’m  going  to 
strive  to  make  sure  that  happens." 

Unsafe 
at  home 

Former  Miami  police  officer  Yves 
Phanor,  who  had  returned  to  his  home- 
land of  Haiti  nine  months  ago  to  help 
train  that  country's  new  police  force, 
was  shot  and  killed  by  robbers  in  front 
of  his  Port-au-Prince  home  on  Aug.  29. 

Phanor,  38,  became  the  ninth  police 
official  to  be  gunned  down  in  Haiti 
since  March.  He  was  killed  by  a single 
bullet  to  the  chest  as  he  pleaded  for  the 
lives  of  his  wife.  Chantal,  and  their 
four  children. 

A five-year  veteran  of  the  Miami 
Police  Department,  Phanor  resigned 
from  the  force  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  in  forming  the  5.300- 
member  Haitian  police  force.  The  Hai- 
tian National  Police  have  become  a 
prime  target  for  the  country’s  former 
soldiers,  who  are  trying  to  destabilize 
the  government. 

"Haiti  has  never  had  a real  police 
force,  and  he  wanted  to  help  make  that 
happen,”  said  Chantal  Phanor.  "This 
doesn't  make  sense.  He  was  a profes- 
sional. He  treated  people  with  the  ut- 
most respect." 

Phanor’s  killer,  known  as  “Papi," 
stuffed  the  officer’s  police  identifica- 
tion cards  in  his  mouth  after  the  mur- 
der. He  and  another  man  then  stole  the 
family's  money  and  loaded  the 
Phanors’  refrigerator,  jewelry  and  elec- 
tronics equipment  into  a pickup  truck. 

Miami  police  spokesman  Lieut. 
William  Schwartz  recalled  that  Phanor 
had  collected  several  commendations 


for  community  service  during  his  ten- 
ure. Several  people  had  written  letters 
of  thanks  to  Phanor  for  his  patience  and 
impeccable  manners. 

"My  God,  what  a tragedy,"  Police 
Chief  Donald  Warshaw  told  The  Mi- 
ami Herald.  “He  was  a very  passionate 
guy  who  really  wanted  to  help  his  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Phanor  and  her  husband  had 
been  considering  whether  to  stay  in 
Haiti  permanently.  That  is  no  longer  an 
issue.  “I  am  not  going  to  stay  here  with 
these  vicious  people,"  she  said.  “They 
just  shot  him  before  they  could  finish 
saying,  Tm  going  to  shoot  you.'  ” 

Sexual 

reaction 

A Stillwater,  Okla.,  police  sergeant 
who  was  demoted  for  slapping  a teen- 
age boy  he  had  caught  having  sex  with 
his  daughter  got  his  old  job  back  last 
month,  after  spending  several  months 
stuffing  envelopes  and  reading  reports. 

SgL  John  Jerkins  returned  to  his 
former  duties  in  the  department's  crimi- 
nal investigation  division  on  Sept.  4, 
after  a city  hearing,  where  officials 
agreed  to  restore  his  rank  with  back  pay 
and  benefits.  Jerkins  had  lost  $705  per 
month  in  pay  and  $350  in  pension  ben- 
efits since  the  April  demotion. 

Jerkins.  40.  was  demoted  to  patrol- 
man after  he  discovered  his  daughter 
and  her  boyfriend,  both  17,  having  sex 
on  the  living-room  couch  in  January. 
"The  young  man  pulled  up  his  pants  and 
came  at  me.  I slapped  him,”  said  Jer- 


kins, a 19-year  veteran  known  for  his 
slow-to-anger  demeanor. 

Scores  of  people  came  out  in  favor 
of  Jerkins,  including  Gov.  Frank 
Keating,  who  said  of  the  boyfriend,  “I 
would  have  slapped  him  a lot  harder." 

Prosecutors  filed  an  assault  charge 
against  Jerkins,  but  didn't  pursue  it.  Nor 
did  the  parents  of  the  unidentified  youth 
press  charges.  "We  know  the  climate 
in  Oklahoma,"  said  Payne  County  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Robert  Hudson  "People 
think  that  is  conduct  you  might  expect 
from  a parent." 

Jerkins  insisted  that  under  state  law. 
he  had  the  authority  to  use  force  to  dis- 
cipline a juvenile  in  his  home.  The  law, 
however,  allows  parents  to  use  force 
only  against  their  own  children. 

Jerkins  may  yet  be  in  line  for  more 
disciplinary  action  because  the  city  has 
submitted  a request  to  an  arbitrator  in 
which  it  asserts  it  will  seek  one  week's 
suspension  without  pay. 

Jerkins  wants  to  be  exonerated  and 
have  all  mention  of  the  disciplinary 
action  removed  from  his  file.  He  said 
his  family  life  has  been  turned  upside- 
down  since  the  incident. 

"This  isn’t  just  about  me.  It's  about 
parents  and  what  their  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  and  what  they  can  le- 
gally do  in  their  own  home,"  he  told 
The  Associated  Press. 

Jerkins’  daughter  broke  off  her  re- 
lationship with  the  youth  following  the 
slapping  incident,  and  she  has  moved 
to  her  grandparents’  home  in  another 
town  to  avoid  passes  by  other  boys  and 
the  taunts  of  girls.  “All  I can  say  is  that 
she’s  a good  girl,  and  I love  her  dearly," 
the  sergeant  said.  “She  learned  a les- 
son out  of  this  thing." 


People’s 

choice 

Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Police  Chief 
Joel  Shulls,  angered  by  the  City 
Council’s  reinstatement  of  an  officer 
who  was  suspended  for  being  drunk  on 
duty,  resigned  in  August,  but  a public 
outpouring  of  support  has  prompted 
him  to  reconsider  and  remain  as  chief 
of  the  1 3-officer  force. 

Shults,  39,  gave  the  City  Council 
verbal  notice  of  his  resignation  on  Aug. 
20  during  a meeting  in  which  the  coun- 
cil ratified  an  agreement  to  allow  Of- 
ficer Robert  Pacheco  to  return  to  the 
force  within  90  days.  Pacheco  had  been 
suspended  with  pay  after  being  discov- 
ered drunk  on  duty  — while  serving  as 
the  agency’s  DUI  enforcement  officer 
for  that  shift. 

‘The  violation  was  serious  enough 
that  I thought  termination  was  the  ap- 
propriate action,”  said  Shults,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  town  of  about  3,800 
residents,  located  about  40  miles  south 
of  Pueblo,  since  May  1995.  "It  was  a 
situation  where  he  was  in  uniform,  on 
duty  and  on  patrol  with  a blood-alco- 
hol level  that  was  presumptive  for  DUI 
in  our  slate." 

But  only  the  City  Council  has  the 
authority  to  hire  and  fire  officers,  so 
when  it  decided  to  reinstate  Pacheco, 
who  agreed  to  undergo  treatment  and 
submit  to  random  testing,  Shults  con- 
cluded it  was  time  to  leave.  He  said 
Pacheco’s  arrest  embarrassed  the  de- 
partment, which  had  begun  a high-pro- 
file DUI  enforcement  effort. 


“That’s  one  of  the  reasons  this  has 
been  so  ironic  and  difficult.  We  went 
from  about  18  arrests  a year  to  10  a 
month  now.  That's  amounted  to  160 
arrests  over  the  last  18  months.  That 
made  the  whole  situation  of  an  intoxi- 
cated police  officer  returning  back  to 
work  just  a lot  more  bitter,"  Shults  told 
LEN. 

Once  word  of  his  decision  got 
around  town,  however,  the  public  out- 
cry caused  Shults  to  reconsider.  "There 
were  petitions  signed  and  a lot  of  people 
showed  up  at  the  City  Council  meet- 
ing. There  was  just  a tremendous 
amount  of  public  support  for  my  stay- 
ing in  office,  so  I’ve  been  persuaded 
by  the  public  to  remain." 

Shults  noted  that  he  had  not  given  a 
formal,  written  notice  to  the  council  of 
his  decision,  so  he  told  its  members 
during  their  Sept.  17  meeting  that  "if 
they  allowed  me  to  stay.  I’d  stay." 

As  for  Pacheco,  a seven-year  vet- 
eran was  due  to  return  to  the  force 
sometime  this  month,  Shults  said:  "He’s 
a fine  officer.  I don’t  see  any  problem 
other  than  that  event. ...  I still  don’t 
know  what  I’m  going  to  do  about  him." 


MOVING? 

Don’t  leave  your  subscription 
to  LEN  behind.  To  ensure 
uninterrupted  service,  please 
send  change-of-address  no- 
tices to  the  Subscription  De- 
partment at  least  6-8  weeks 
prior  to  effective  date.  (Don’t 
forget:  you  can  fax  us  at  21 2- 
237-8486.) 
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Amid  mayoral  regrets,  Indy  chief  quits 


Indianapolis  Police  Chief  Donald  Christ  resigned  Sept.  16 
after  16  members  of  an  elite  police  unit  were  accused  of  using 
racial  slurs,  harassing  women  and  starting  a drunken  brawl  in 
which  they  pummeled  and  then  arrested  two  men. 

, “I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  department  as  well 
as  the  city  of  Indianapolis  for  me  to  resign  as  chief,  effective 

immediately."  said 
Christ,  a 24-year 
veteran  of  the  agency 
who  was  an  assistant 
chief  when  Mayor 
Stephen  Goldsmith 
tapped  him  to  head  the 
Police  Department  in 
September  1995. 

Goldsmith 
reluctantly  accepted 
Christ’s  resignation, 
saying,  “I  don’t  know 
that  it’s  the  right  thing 
to  do.  He  thinks  it’s  the 
right  thing  to  do.” 
Goldsmith 
appointed  Assistant 
Chief  Robert  Allen,  59.  as  acting  chief.  Allen,  a 35-year 
veteran  of  the  IPD,  is  a former  commander  of  the  traffic 
division  and  deputy  chief  in  charge  of  the  city’s  West  District. 
‘‘He  is  well  respected  by  the  officers."  said  a police  spokes- 
man. Lieut.  William  Myers. 

Christ's  action  came  amid  mounting  and  increasingly  ugly 
accounts  of  the  Aug.  27  incident,  which  reportedly  began  when 
a group  of  off-duty  members  of  the  department’s  Mobile  Field 
Force,  a unit  that  specializes  in  responding  to  emergency 


situations,  emerged  from  a downtown  bar  after  attending  an 
Indianapolis  Indians  minor-league  baseball  game  at  the  city's  new 
Victory  Field. 

Christ  had  watched  the  game  with  Uie  officers  in  Goldsmith’s 
municipal  box,  but  did  not  join  them  in  the  post-game  celebration 
that  witnesses  said  became  a drunken  free-for-all  in  which  some 
of  the  officers  made  lewd  remarks  and  gestures  to  women  before 
resorting  to  violence. 

Christ  said  witnesses  reported  that  some  of  the  officers  had 
grabbed  their  crotches  and  yelled:  ‘i've  got  something  for  you, 
baby!”  while  asking  other  women  to  take  off  their  skirts. 

The  officers,  all  of  whom  are  white,  taunted  a passing  black 
motorist  with  racial  slurs  before  arresting  him,  then  beat  and 
arrested  a while  friend  who  tried  to  assist  him.  As  many  as  50 
witnesses  reportedly  saw  the  attack. 

Six  members  of  a white  family  from  Westfield,  including 
three  ministers,  happened  to  be  passing  by  as  they  left  a restau- 
rant and  headed  for  their  van.  One  of  them,  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Keep,  said  a brawl  broke  out  as  officers  crowded  around  a car 
driven  by  a black  man.  His  sister,  Kim  Collinsworth,  said  the 
men  were  screaming,  “Go  home,  niggers!"  as  her  group  passed 
by. 

Keep  said  the  handcuffed  driver  shouted,  “I  didn’t  do  it!  I 
didn’t  start  it!  They  came  after  me!"  “It  was  the  most  unfair  thing 
I ever  saw  in  my  life."  Keep  told  The  Indianapolis  Star.  “They 
were  half-drunk.  I told  one  cop,  ‘You  guys  are  a disgrace...  ’ 1 
mean,  he  was  blowing  Budweiser  in  my  face.’’ 

The  dnver  of  the  car,  Jeffrey  Gordon,  27,  of  Indianapolis,  had 
stopped  to  greet  a friend,  Richard  Craig,  who  was  riding  his 
motorcycle.  Several  officers  in  the  group  ordered  him  out  of  the 
car  and  when  he  did,  he  was  pushed  back  by  one  of  the  men.  who 
told  him  to  leave  the  area. 

Gordon,  who  is  black,  said  he  smelled  alcohol  as  the  men 


crowded  around  him  and  he  punched  one  of  them,  spaiking  a 
brawl.  After  being  beaten,  Gordon  tried  to  drive  away  but  was 
stopped  by  an  officer  who  put  a gun  to  the  driver’s  side 
window  and  said,  “Don’t  move,  motherf rk" 

Gordon  pulled  away  only  to  see  the  men  begin  to  beat 
Craig,  who  is  white.  Gordon  said  he  made  a U-tum  to  help  his 
friend,  and  that’s  when  he  learned  he  was  confronting  a group 
of  police  officers.  He  was  handcuffed  and  put  in  the  back  of  a 
patrol  car.  Both  men  were  jailed  after  being  treated  at  a local 
hospital,  but  no  formal  charges  have  been  filed  against  them. 

The  official  police  report  of  the  incident  said  Gordon  wus 
the  aggressor,  but  an  account  by  Patrolman  Gregory  Gchring 
said  Gordon  may  have  taken  offense  at  some  of  the  officers’ 
remarks.  Gehring  said  he  ordered  Gordon  to  leave  the  scene, 
and  Gordon  punched  him  in  the  face.  Other  police  subdued 
Gordon,  and  Gehring  took  the  motorist’s  keys  and  tossed  them 
away  from  the  vehicle.  Others  gave  the  keys  back,  and  ho 
drove  off  when  Gehring  identified  himself  as  a police  offic  r. 

The  officers  allegedly  involved  in  the  brawl  have  been 
reassigned  to  desk  duties  pending  an  internal  investigation  jf 
the  incident.  Myers  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
agency’s  probe  is  continuing,  along  with  u grand  jury  investi- 
gation and  another  being  conducted  by  the  FBI. 

“We're  moving  to  get  it  completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  If 
some  of  the  smoke  would  die  down,  we  could  get  on  with  it 
and  concentrate  more  readily,  quite  frankly.  It’s  in  the  hands  of 
the  grand  jury  at  this  time,"  he  said. 

Gordon  told  The  Associated  Press  he  is  angry  that  the 
officers  haven’t  been  charged  with  any  crimes  stemming  from 
the  beating.  "Bottom  line  is.  if  it  were  you  or  I and  there  were 
30  credible  witnesses,  there  wouldn't  be  a grand  jury  investiga- 
tion. You  would  be  downtown.  You  would  be  tried,  convicted 
and  in  jail." 

y 


‘Take  me  out 
to  the  brawl 
game”  is 
the  theme  as 
alleged  officer 
misconduct  spurs 
Chief’s  departure. 


Coming  to  terms: 

Job  security  boosted  in  new  Chicago  pact 


Chicago  police  officers  approved  a 
four-year  contract  last  month  that  pro- 
vides for  a 14- percent  pay  raise  over 
the  length  of  the  pact  as  well  as  job  se- 
curity provisions,  caps  on  retirees’ 
health-care  plan  premiums,  and  a pilot 
program  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a five- 
day  work  week  for  officers. 

The  City  Council  approved  the  con- 
tract Sept.  11,  just  over  a week  after 
about  53  percent  of  the  rank  and  file 
voted  to  accept  the  agreement. 

Det.  Bill  Nolan,  president  of  the 
17, 000- member  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice Lodge  7,  which  represents  Chicago 
officers,  said  the  union  was  pleased 
with  the  outcome,  noting  it  was  the  first 
time  since  1981  that  a labor  agreement 
with  the  city  had  been  reached  without 
going  to  arbitration. 

"A  lot  of  people  thought  we  might 

N.J.  police 
it  feels  like 

The  Fort  Lee,  NJ.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  an  agency  on  the  move  — lit- 
erally. 

The  department  has  become  so  tran- 
sient over  the  past  23  years  that  Police 
Chief  John  Orso  says  it  has  adopted  a 
motto:  "Have  guns,  will  travel.” 

Ever  since  the  92-officer  department 
outgrew  its  headquarters  in  the  base- 
ment of  City  Hall  in  1973,  its  officers 
have  never  had  a permanent  place  to 
hang  their  hats.  For  years,  officials  of 
this  affluent  suburb,  which  is  located 
directly  across  from  New  York  City  at 
the  New  Jersey  end  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  have  promised  to 
build  a new  home  for  the  department. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil abandoned  a plan  to  construct  a $7- 
million  police  facility  after  taxpayers 
dubbed  the  project  the  "Taj  Mahal." 


have  gotten  more  had  we  gone  to  an 
arbitrator,"  Nolan  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  "and  we  might  have  picked 
up  a little  bit  more  as  far  as  monetary 
benefits.  But  the  biggest  thing  is  that 
we  got  our  retirees  in  to  be  covered  in 
this  contract,  which  is  going  to  guaran- 
tee a reduction  in  their  health-care  in- 
surance premiums.  An  arbitrator  prob- 
ably would  not  have  given  us  that  be- 
cause technically,  under  the  law,  retirees 
are  not  part  of  the  bargaining  unit." 

Linder  the  new  contract,  1,127  po- 
lice retirees  now  enrolled  in  the  most 
costly  plan  will  see  their  monthly  pre- 
miums rolled  back.  "And  none  of  those 
premiums  can  increase  more  than  10 
percent  a year,"  Nolan  noted. 

In  addition,  benefits  are  guaranteed 
through  the  year  2002,  and  the  city  has 
agreed  to  pay  hospital  expenses  for  re- 


Recently,  the  council  gave  preliminary 
approval  to  build  a $4. 5-million  police 
station  from  the  shell  of  an  old  factory 
across  the  street  from  the  department's 
current  home  — four  double- wide  trail- 
ers sited  in  a parking  lot. 

Prior  to  its  current  location,  the  de- 
partment was  housed  in  a makeshift 
facility  atop  a five-story  office  build- 
ing, where  it  had  made  its  home  since  a 
1993  gas  leak  in  its  previous  “tempo- 
rary” home  sickened  dozens  of  offic- 
ers and  forced  an  evacuation  of  the  fa- 
cility. Then,  in  August,  a judge  evicted 
the  department  from  the  office  build- 
ing after  its  landlord  complained  that 
the  sight  of  handcuffed  prisoners  in  the 
building  scared  away  potential  tenants. 

City  and  police  officials  alike  say 
the  agency’s  homelessness  is  probably 
affecting  its  ability  to  fight  crime  as  well 


tirees  not  yet  eligible  for  Medicare.  In 
exchange,  the  union  agreed  to  phase  out 
an  expensive  indemnity  plan  where 
patients  are  free  to  choose  physicians. 
New  retirees  will  be  advised  to  choose 
health-care  plans  from  preferred-pro- 
vider groups. 

Active  union  members  will  see  their 
health  insurance  premiums  increase  by 
roughly  $4  per  two-week  pay  period  in 
each  year  of  the  agreement.  Life  insur- 
ance coverage  was  also  increased 

Current  police  officers  will  see  their 
salaries  rise  14  percent  over  the  next 
four  years  under  the  contract,  includ- 
ing some  retroactive  increases.  The 
union  had  wanted  5. 5-percent  annual 
raises. 

Officers  also  get  a $100-a-year  in- 
crease in  uniform  allowances  for  each 
of  the  next  two  years,  as  well  as  a $200- 


as  officer  morale.  "This  is  a town  of 
30,000  to  40,000  people,  and  we  have 
a police  department  located  in  trailers,” 
said  Borough  Councilwoman  Joan 
Voss.  "This  is  not  a happy  situation." 

“You  try  to  attack  your  problems, 
but  our  problems  right  now  are,  ‘Where 
do  you  put  that  desk?’  " Deputy  Chief 
Thomas  Tessaro  told  The  New  York 
Times. 

Chief  Orso  joked  that  since  officers 
are  being  housed  so  close  to  the  site  of 
the  latest  proposed  facility,  it  may  ac- 
tually stand  a chance  of  being  built.  "We 
have  the  guns,"  he  quipped. 

But  Orso,  who  joined  the  agency  35 
years  ago.  added  he  might  not  be  around 
to  see  its  move  into  a permanent  home, 
which  may  take  up  to  three  years  to 
complete.  "I  don't  think  I’ll  see  that, 
though."  he  said.  “Life  is  too  short." 


a-year  in  duty  availability  pay  that  all 
police  will  receive.  The  contract  also 
provides  compensation  for  bilingual 
police  officers  who  are  used  as  inter- 
preters. 

It  also  provides  rank  security  for 
detectives,  gang  investigators  and  youth 
officers.  "They  can't  be  removed  from 
these  titles  without  just  cause,"  said 
Nolan.  “And  to  avoid  the  city  doing  an 
end-run,  they  cannot  be  removed  from 
the  budget  either.  All  jobs  thul  are  titled 
working  police  officers  are  now  guar- 
anteed; they  cannot  be  eliminated  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  contract." 

The  agreement  also  sets  forth  a pi- 
lot program  under  which  officers  in 
some  districts  will  work  a five-day 
week.  Nolan  said  it  will  eventually  re- 
place the  current  schedule  of  working 
three  successive  six-day  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  a five-day  work  week. 

"It’s  not  in  the  contract  yet  — we’re 
still  working  on  it  — and  as  soon  as 
that  can  be  implemented  in  a way  that 
will  beneficial  to  everybody,  then  we’ll 
be  able  to  put  that  into  the  contract, 
too,"  said  Nolan. 

The  agreement  also  allows  officers 
to  carry  over  unused  personal  days  to 
the  next  year  and  eliminates  a 20-hour 
cap  on  off-duty  jobs,  the  FOP  president 
added. 

The  contract  also  strengthens  the 
rights  of  officers  facing  disciplinary 
action.  No  complaints  can  be  reopened 
beyond  a five-year  retention  period 
without  the  approval  of  the  Police  Su- 
perintendent. Anonymous,  non-crimi- 
nal complaints  will  not  be  investigated, 
and  officers  who  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigations are  guaranteed  copies  of 
their  statements  within  24  hours. 

In  addition,  officers  will  not  be  dis- 
ciplined for  refusing  to  take  a polygraph 
test,  nor  will  polygraph  results  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Police  Board.  The  con- 
tract also  gives  the  FOP  lodge  access  to 


disciplinary  files  which  will  "help  us 
give  the  officers  belter  representation 
before  the  board,"  Nolan  added. 
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Auto-motives 

Despite  continued  fiscal  pinch,  Texas  city 
averts  need  to  sell  most  of  its  patrol  fleet 


Hard  fiscal  times  may  still  be  lurk- 
ing around  the  comer,  but  a plan  to  sell 
more  than  half  of  the  La  Marque,  Texas. 
Police  Department's  patrol  car  fleet  has 
been  shelved  for  the  time  being. 

With  the  passage  of  the  city's  bud- 
get on  Sept.  22,  a proposal  to  sell  13  of 
its  21  police  cars  — for  a savings  of 
about  $100,000  — has  been  placed  on 
the  back  burner,  according  to  interim 
City  Manager  Carol  McLcmore. 

The  city  of  1 4,000  residents,  which 
is  located  about  30  miles  southeast  of 
Houston,  will  reduce  some  services  and 
eliminate  several  city  jobs  through  at- 
trition, McLemore  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  "In  the  coming  year,  we 
are  going  to  be  looking  closely  at  each 
[city]  position  as  it  becomes  vacant. 
There  may  be  some  further  reductions 
of  jobs  throughout  the  year  through  at- 
trition." 

“I  don't  really  foresee  that  [the  sell- 
ing of  the  cars)  will  be  a real  burning 
issue  right  now,  since  we’ve  got  every- 
thing settled,"  McLemore  said.  "If  we 
gel  further  into  the  year  and  we  start  to 
see  a budget  deficit,  that  may  be  thrown 
out  as  another  alternative." 

The  proposal  to  sell  the  patrol  cars 


was  suggested  at  a public  hearing  in 
August  by  Councilman  Randy 
Holcomb.  It  angered  members  of  the 
La  Marque  Police  Association,  who  had 
already  seen  the  department's  take- 
home  car  program  scaled  back  a few 
months  ago,  said  Sgt.  Dennis  Macik, 
the  president  of  the  association,  which 
represents  the  city's  1 8 officers. 

In  July,  the  City  Council  decided 
that  only  those  officers  who  live  in  La 
Marque  can  participate  in  the  take- 
home  car  program.  "The  only  officers 
who  are  allowed  to  lake  their  cars  home 
are  the  K-9  officers,  those  on  call  and 
those  who  live  in  La  Marque ...  So  only 
five  cars  out  of  a fleet  of  20  are  allowed 
to  be  taken  home,"  Macik  told  LEN. 

Macik  said  that  the  city  sowed  the 
seeds  for  its  financial  predicament  in 
1992  by  eliminating  a warrant  officer 
position,  causing  more  than  $680,000 
in  warrants  to  back  up  on  the  books. 
The  association  proposed  a pilot  pro- 
gram in  which  a full-time  warrant  of- 
ficer would  be  hired  to  ease  the  back- 
log or  allow  officers  to  serve  them  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  receive  overtime 
pay. 

The  Police  Department,  like  all 


other  city  agencies,  was  ordered  to  re- 
duce its  budget  by  3 percent,  said 
McLemore.  It  is  budgeted  at  $1.6  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1997.  she  added, 
with  the  elimination  of  one  patrol  of- 
ficer, one  administrative  sergeant  and 
a part-time  dispatcher,  all  through  at- 
trition. 

Both  Macik  and  McLemore  touted 
the  advantages  of  the  take-home  car 
program,  which  would  have  been 
scaled  back  even  further  if  the  fleet  sale 
had  taken  place. 

“It's  extremely  beneficial  when  you 
look  at  the  fact  that  you  get  more  war- 
ranty for  your  vehicle  because  you  put 
less  miles  on  it  to  start  with,  and  cost- 
per-mile  is  much  less  than  it  is  if  you 
run  one  car,  three  shifts  a day." 
McLemore  said.  “They  take  better  care 
of  them  because  they  are  assigned  to 
one  officer  and  any  damage  done  to  the 
vehicle  can  be  tracked  back  to  that  of- 
ficer." 

Added  Macik:  "If  you  have  a car  at 
home,  and  you  have  an  emergency  situ- 
ation, you  can  get  in  your  car  and  drive 
right  to  the  scene.  Plus,  you  take  better 
care  of  the  car  and  the  car  is  going  to 
last  a lot  longer." 


As  new  patrol  cruisers  arrive, 
take-home  car  plan  for  South 


The  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Police  De- 
partment is  gearing  up  to  allow  all  of 
its  254  officers  to  take  their  patrol  cars 
home  and  use  them  during  off-duty 
hours.  Officials  say  the  program  will 
increase  police  visibility,  shorten  re- 
sponse times  to  calls  for  service  and 
reduce  wear-and-tear  on  vehicles. 

The  program,  which  was  announced 
in  early  August,  is  expected  to  be  up 
and  running  sometime  this  fall,  after  the 
delivery  of  150  new  Ford  Crown 
Victoria  patrol  cars  to  the  agency,  said 
Capt.  Gary  Horvath,  a Police  Depart- 
ment spokesman  who  developed  the 
plan. 

Policies  to  govern  the  program  are 
still  being  formulated,  Horvath  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  but  officers 
will  be  able  to  use  the  cars  both  on  and 


off  duty  and  can  be  driven  anywhere  in 
St.  Joseph  County.  Participants  must 
live  within  the  county  limits  to  partici- 
pate, he  added. 

A statement  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment to  announce  the  “home  car"  plan 
said  the  program  will  enhance  an  on- 
going transition  to  the  community-po- 
licing philosophy. 

"As  part  of  this  evolution  toward 
community  and  neighborhood  policing, 
the  South  Bend  Police  Department  can 
deliver  police  protection,  increased  po- 
lice visibility,  decreased  fear  of  crime, 
increased  stability  through  police  pres- 
ence and  a more  positive  and  profes- 
sional police  image  at  a savings  of  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars  by  having  a take- 
home  car  plan  with  well-structured 
procedures  and  policies."  the  depart- 


so  will 
Bend  cops 

ment  statement  said. 

Officials  project  that  the  program 
will  provide  about  $5  million  in  off- 
duty  police  patrol  protection  and  pro- 
vide a 321 -percent  increase  in  police- 
vehicle  exposure  in  the  city.  The  pro- 
gram is  also  expected  to  offset  vehicle 
maintenance  costs  since  the  cars  won’t 
be  used  by  officers  "shift  after  shift  af- 
ter shift,"  Horvath  said. 

"Your  car  maintenance  goes  down, 
the  cars  are  cleaner  and  better  main- 
tained, and  they're  great  for  morale," 
he  told  LEN. 

The  program  is  similar  to  several 
others  already  in  place  in  a number  of 
agencies  in  the  state,  including  the  In- 
diana State  Police,  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Sheriff’s  Department,  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  Police  Department. 


A real 
teddy  bear 


Davidson  County,  N.C.,  Sheriff  Gerald  Hege  shows  off  his  newly 
redecorated  jail,  complete  with  its  pink  walls  and  blue  teddy  bears.  Inmates 
often  referred  to  the  jail  as  a dungeon,  so  Hege  had  them  repaint  it  to  his 
specifications.  Said  one  inmate,  “The  guys  are  going  to  feel  like  sissies.” 

(Wide  World  Photo) 


Sheriff  has  Texas- 
sized money  woes 


Beat-up  cars  just 

Maverick  County,  Texas, 

Sheriff  Salvador  Rios  recently 
received  new  bulletproof  vests  for 
his  12  deputies,  but  they  weren't 
funded  by  county  officials.  They 
were  provided  by  the  Irving,  Texas, 
Police  Department,  which  acted 
after  reading  an  account  of  the 
agency's  dire  financial  straits  that 
recently  appeared  in  The  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

The  Sheriff’s  Department, 
which  patrols  a county  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island  that  abuts  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  getting  by  with 
ramshackle  vehicles,  few  bullets 
and  a little  luck,  Rios  said  during  a 
recent  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

In  the  meantime,  drug  traffick- 
ers are  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  in 
increasing  numbers,  perhaps 
because  they  know  there’s  little 
Rios's  agency  can  do  about  it.  So 
far,  the  Sheriff  said,  the  county’s 
commissioners,  who  hold  the 
department's  purse  strings,  have 
taken  little  action  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

"There's  been  very  little 
improvement  in  the  situation  since 
the  article  appeared,”  Rios  told 
LEN.  “We  need  more  awareness 
for  law  enforcement  here.  Some 
officials  don’t  seem  too  aware  of 
what  law  enforcement  is  all  about." 

To  Rios,  law  enforcement  is 
about  providing  the  county  with 
adequate  protection  and  helping 
overworked  Border  Patrol  agents 
stanch  the  flow  of  drugs  from 
Mexico.  But  he  says  his  agency’s 
hands  are  virtually  tied  until  county 
officials  provide  it  with  adequate 
resources. 

"We  need  equipment,  vehicles 
and  personnel  — a little  bit  of 
everything,"  said  the  Sheriff,  who 
is  about  to  begin  a second  four- 
year  terra  in  office.  "We’d  like  to 
grow  to  a force  of  at  least  20 
officers.  Right  now,  we’re  only  12. 
We’re  the  largest  [law  enforcement 
agency)  as  far  as  geographical  area, 
but  the  smallest  in  personnel." 

According  to  County  Judge 
Rogelio  Escobedo,  the  sheriff’s 
budget  in  recent  years  "was  a 
political  football.  We  can’t  deny 
that.  Now,  it’s  just  that  there's  not 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  years 
of  neglect." 

Former  County  Judge  Enriqueta 
Diaz  Carpenter  once  took  Rios's 
budget  request  and  threw  it  to  the 
floor  at  a public  meeting.  The 
Sheriff  recalled  another  incident  in 
which  the  judge,  told  by  Rios  that 
the  department  needed  new  cars, 
asked  why  deputies  couldn't  patrol 
on  horseback. 

Diaz  Carpenter  was  removed 
from  office  in  June  1994  after  she 
was  indicted  on  charges  of 
tampering  with  government 
records.  A box  of  case  files 
belonging  to  the  county  attorney, 
who  was  a political  opponent, 
wound  up  under  her  bathroom  sink. 

“It  is  so  agonizing  to  be  here 
and  try  to  fix  and  better  this 
department  and  not  be  able  to 
convince  the  commissioners  that 
we  need  to  enforce  the  law.  I’ve 
confiscated  more  drugs  than  any 
other  sheriff  in  the  past,"  said  Rios, 


part  of  problem 


Policing  an  area 
the  size  of  Rhode 
Island,  adjacent  to 
the  Rio  Grande, 
a 12-member  force 
relies  on  luck,  pluck, 
and  the  hope 
that  a new  county 
administration  will 
try  to  make  up 
for  years  of 
budgetary  neglect. 


who  also  served  as  police  chief  in 
the  county  seat  of  Eagle  Pass, 
whose  well-funded  police 
department  provides  a striking 
contrast  to  Rios's  own. 

"They  have  new  uniforms,  new 
vehicles,  and  45  or  46  officers, 
which  is  good  for  the  city,"  said 
Rios,  53.  “I'm  trying  to  do  the 
same  for  the  county  and  it  seems 
like  they  don't  believe  in  that.  I get 
frustrated  sometimes,  but  we'll 
keep  going  anyway." 

Rios  is  hoping  that  the  situation 
will  change  now  that  Escobedo  has 
replaced  Diaz  Carpenter.  He  has 
asked  for  an  $800,000  budget,  but 
expects  to  get  half  of  that. 

Escobedo  noted  that  the  agency 
will  soon  receive  a new  patrol  car 
and  a four-wheel  drive  vehicles. 

Some  of  the  revenues  from  a 
half-cent  sales  tax  increase 
approved  by  voters  last  year  will 
make  their  way  to  the  sheriff's 
coffers.  The  judge  has  also 
proposed  a new  budget  that  will 
fund  three  full-time  and  six  part- 
time  employees  to  help  ease  the 
agency's  caseload. 

Still.  Escobedo  concedes  that 
much  needs  to  be  done  to  make  up 
for  past  neglect.  "There  wasn’t 
always  a good  relationship  between 
commissioners  and  the  sheriff’s 
office,"  the  judge  told  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  "From  1990  to 
1995,  the  budget  was  cut  by  more 
than  $200,000.  not  always  for  good 
reasons.  Now,  we're  trying  to 
instill  a sense  of  unity.  But  we  still 
have  to  scramble  to  fix  the 
mistakes  of  the  past." 

The  increasing  volume  of 
narcotics  seizures  along  the  Rio 
Grande  shows  that  drug  traffickers 
are  working  the  area  in  greater 
numbers,  said  Rios.  Federal  drug 
seizures  this  year  have  already 
exceeded  the  16  tons  seized  last 
year.  Maverick  County  deputies  arc 
credited  with  seizing  a ton  of 
marijuana. 

The  popularity  of  the  area 
among  drug  traffickers  makes  Rios 
increasingly  concerned  about  the 
safety  of  his  deputies.  “This  is  a 
dangerous  area,”  he  observed. 
“They  just  killed  a Border  Patrol 
officer  here.  The  border  along  the 
river  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous,  and  it  didn’t  used  to  be 
that  way." 
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Four  years  ago,  Law  Enforcement  News  asked  a cross-section  of  current  and  former  police 
executives,  academics,  elected  officials  and  leaders  of professional  organizations  for  their  sugges- 
tions for  a public  safety  agenda  for  the  incoming  Clinton  Administration.  Forty-three  responded,  with 
many  expressing  hope  that  the  Administration  could  be  able  to  turn  back  decades  of  ineffective  policy- 
making. funding  shortfalls  and  other  problems  that  they  felt  had  hobbled  the  Federal  Government 's 
effort  to  fight  crime.  Several  police  officials  also  lauded  then-President-eleci  Clinton ’s  proposal  to  add 
100.000  more  police  officers  to  the  nation 's  streets  through  a grant  program  administered  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

With  Election  Day  approaching,  and  Bill  Clinton  now  an  incumbent  seeking  re-election,  LEN 
has  ortce  again  surveyed  the  field  in  an  effort  to  put  together  a criminal  justice  "report  card"  on  the 
Clinton  Administration,  by  asking  the  same  group  of  officials  — or  the  agencies  they  represented: 

Has  the  Administration  met  your  expectations  or  are  you  disappointed  with  its  record  on  public-safety 
issues?  In  what  areas  has  the  Administration  excelled,  and  in  what  areas  has  it  fallen  short? 

For  whatever  reason,  the  response  rate  was  significantly  less  this  time  around  — 25  of  the  nearly 
50  officials  who  were  contacted  opted  to  respond.  Still,  most  praised  the  Administration  's  record  on 
criminal  justice  issues,  especially  its  work  in  getting  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 1994  passed  despite  its 
seemingly  moribund  status  in  Congress.  Pointing  to  the  act's  provision  that  created  the  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Services,  Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner  Richard  Neal  noted  out 
that  his  agency  has  been  able  to  grow  by  350  officers,  and  expects  to  add  about  400  more  as  a results 
of  COPS  grants  from  the  Justice  Department.  "Our  community  has  benefited  directly  and  substan- 
tially" since  COPS  was  established,  added  Austin,  Texas,  Police  Chief  Elizabeth  Whtson. 

Many  gave  the  Administration  high  marks  for  coordinating  the  efforts  of  various  Cabinet-level 
agencies  to  address  crime,  including  the  infusion  of  research  dollars  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  and  efforts  to  make  Federal  criminal  justice  research  more  relevant  at  the  practitioner  level. 
Antony  Pate,  a former  researcher  for  the  Police  Foundation,  noted  that  "for  the  first  time  in  history  " 
the  various  bureaus  that  make  up  the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Justice  Policy  "have  worked 
together  as  a coordinated  team,  all  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a well-informed,  rational,  apolitical 


criminal  justice  policy. " 

That  opinion  was  echoed  by  Boston  Police  Superintendent  Paul  Evans,  who  praised  the 
Administration 's  efforts  to  address  the  concerns  of  local  jurisdictions.  "The  Federal  agencies  have 
worked  with  us  in  developing  a comprehensive  strategy  and  in  putting  it  into  practice, " he  said, 
adding  that  the  Federal  Government  is  "the  closest  it’s  ever  been  to  being  user-friendly.  " 

But  that ’s  not  to  say  the  Administration  earned  straight  AS  on  the  LEN  report  card,  as  more 
than  a jew  respondents  lobbed  pointed  criticisms  at  the  Administration  s criminal  justice  programs 
Some,  such  as  former  New  York  City  Police  Commissioner  Richard  Condon,  suggested  that  the 
various  ethical  scandals  and  suggestions  of  impropriety  that  have  dogged  the  Administration  have 
tainted  its  successes  in  the  criminal  justice  arena.  While  Condon  praised  Clinton 's  appointments  to 
the  heads  of  various  Federal  criminal  justice  agencies,  he  said  these  personnel  actions  "are 
overshadowed  by  the  perception  that  this  Administration  has  not  scrupulously  avoided  misusing  the 
FBI  and  the  power  of  the  White  House  in  dealings  with  law  enforcement  in  general. " 

Carl  B.  Klockars,  a professor  of  criminal  justice  at  the  University  of  Delaware,  agreed  that  the 
President  "appears  to  have  appointed  a fine  Attorney  General  and  an  excellent  Director  of  the  FBI. 
He  has,  however,  abused  the  trust  of  both  individuals  and  repeatedly  compromised  the  integrity  of  the 
institutions  they  are  supposed  to  lead. " Klockars  also  highlighted  what  he  sees  as  a key  drawback  of 
the  COPS  program,  saying  it  offers  "a  kind  of  balloon  mortgage  that  only  a city  already  capable  of 
paying  for  additional  officers  would  be  well-advised  to  accept.  " 

Others,  like  former  San  Jose,  Calif,  Police  Chief  Joseph  McNamara,  said  the  Administration 
has  appeared  to  cling  to  the  myopic  view  of  some  of  its  predecessors  resulting  in  uneven  and 
ineffective  anti-crime  policies.  Clinton,  he  said,  has  "pursued  the  same  failed  policies"  that  have 
resulted  in  "increased  drug  use  among  young  people,  unparalleled  youth  violence  in  our  cities, 
pervasive  corruption  of  our  police  and  government,  and  a criminal  justice  system  that  has  made 
every  third  black  man  in  America  a convicted  criminal. " 

l A roundup  of  the  views  and  record  of  the  Republican  nominee,  former  Senator  Bob  Dole, 
appears  on  Page  11 J 


Making  the  grade? 

As  a Presidential  election  looms, 
criminal  justice  experts  assess  the  pros 
& cons  of  the  Clinton  Administration 


Jacqueline  H.  Barrett 
Sheriff 

Fulton  County,  Ga. 

My  expectations  were  met.  I especially  applaud  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  funds  provided  for  the  provision  of  additional  offic- 
ers on  our  streets  across  the  coun- 
try. The  Crime  Bill  is  excellent. 
The  lack  of  appropriate  funding 
by  the  Republican  Congress  was 
quite  unfortunate.  Hopefully,  the 
next  four  years  will  allow  Presi- 
dent Clinton  to  go  forward  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  bill.  I 
have  concerns  for  the  lack  of 
clarity  in  the  area  of  addressing 
the  problems  of  youth  and  drugs. 
Again,  proper  funding  coupled 
with  a clear  and  distinct  strategy 
are  imperative  if  we  are  to  begin 
to  positively  address  the  drug  problem. 

Richard  J.  Condon 
Senior  Vice  President, 

PaineWebber  Inc. 

Former  Police  Commissioner 
New  York 

Unfortunately,  when  I think 
of  the  Clinton  Administration  in 
criminal  justice  terms,  I think  of 
Travelgate,  Filegate,  White- 
water,  the  obstruction  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  Vince  Fos- 
ter death  and  the  appointment  of 
a totally  unqualified  person  to 
head  security  at  the  White 
House. 

The  only  positives  that  come 
to  mind  are  the  appointments  of 
(FBI  Director]  Louis  Freeh, 

[Treasury  undersecretary]  Raymond  Kelly.  [DEA  Administrator] 
Tom  Constantine  and  (National  of  Institute  of  Justice  Director]  Jer- 
emy Travis  to  important  criminal  justice  positions.  As  qualified  as 
these  men  are,  their  appointments  are  overshadowed  by  the  percep- 
tion that  this  Administration  has  not  scrupulously  avoided  misus- 
ing the  FBI  and  the  power  of  the  White  House  in  dealings  with  law 
enforcement  in  general. 


Paul  F.  Evans 
Police  Commissioner 
Boston 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  put  its  muscle  and  money  where 
its  mouth  is  when  it  comes  to  supporting  public  safety  and  criminal 
justice  efforts,  and  I believe  it's  paying  dividends  of  decreased  vic- 
timization, crime  and  fear.  From  strategies  adopted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  the  Administration's  first  days,  through  the  suc- 
cessful fight  for  the  Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  J 994  and  up  to 
the  present,  the  Administration  has  been  an  important  partner  in 
our  local  efforts. 

This  has  been  achieved  in  two  fundamental  ways:  The  DoJ. 
through  the  local  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, through  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  have 
served  as  true  and  effective  partners  in  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions involving  prioritized  suspects  in  the  areas  of  drug  trafficking 
and  gang  violence.  The  Federal 
agencies  have  worked  with  us  in 
developing  a comprehensive 
strategy  and  in  putting  it  into 
practice. 

The  Administration  has  been 
consistent  in  providing  funds, 
technical  assistance,  policy  feed- 
back and  other  support  for  local 
prevention  and  intervention  ef- 
forts across  the  country.  They 
have  streamlined  procedures  and  made  the  Federal  Government 
the  closest  it's  ever  been  to  being  user-friendly.  They  also  have 
coordinated  the  work  of  the  Federal  departments  in  very  effective 
ways. 

James  J.  Fyfe 

Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 

Senior  Public  Policy  Research  Fellow 

Temple  University 

Philadelphia 

The  1994  Crime  Law  should  have  been  the  Clinton 
Administration's  greatest  crime  control  achievement,  but  much  of 
it  subsequently  was  killed  by  the  new  Republican  Congress.  Thus, 
the  Administration’s  very  specific  good  intentions  and  efforts  were 
mitigated  by  its  more  general  political  failings. 

Has  anybody  noticed  that  the  Clinton  Administration  has  taken 
some  1980s  demagoguery  off  the  table?  The  Administration  should 
be  congratulated  for  burying  the  argument  that  public  safety  de- 


mands weakening  the  exclusionary  rule  and  appointing  judges  who 
promise  to  ignore  those  pesky  technicalities  as  those  first  few  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  Administration  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  limit  the  availability  of  guns,  and  to  help  local  commu- 
nities to  hire  cops. 

Federal  crime  policy  traditionally  has  been  made  by  officials 
lacking  expertise  in  state  and  local  criminal  justice  agencies,  and 
the  results  have  shown  it.  No  more:  no  other  administration  has 
employed  more  former  state  and  local  criminal  justice  officials  to 
such  good  effect.  Has  U.S.  crime  control  policy  become  more  real- 
istic and  maybe  even  more  effective  because  it  is  actually  being 
made  by  people  — Janet  Reno,  Thomas  Constantine,  Eduardo 
Gonzalez.  Joseph  Brann,  Jeremy  Travis.  Raymond  Kelly  — who 
know  what  it's  like  to  be  on  the  front  lines  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  beyond  the  Beltway? 

It's  too  bad  that  the  President  has  engaged  in  some  counterpro- 
ductive. "tough  guy"  posturing  — three-strikes  laws,  more  prison 
construction,  fry  drug  dealers  and  all  that.  Some  of  his  appointees 
and  Congressional  allies  have  hurl  their  credibility  and  embarrassed 
themselves  by  suggesting  that  Waco  and  Ruby  Ridge  were  merely 
understandable  errors  in  judgment  Overall,  however,  his 
Administration's  crime  control  efforts  rate  a solid  A-,  and  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  F's  of  the  Reagan/Bush  years. 

Gilbert  Gallegos 

President,  National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
Region  1 Drug  Enforcement  Coordinator 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Safety 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  worked  closely  with  the  Clinton 
Administration  and  Congress  on  improving  the  system.  We  worked 
with  the  President  on  maintaining  funding  for  the  100,000  “cops  on 
the  beat"  program,  which  has  helped  many  city,  county  and  state 
agencies.  The  Administration  also  increased,  along  with  Congress, 
the  amount  of  funds  available  under  the  Edward  Byrne  grant  pro- 
gram. However,  I feel  there  is  a need  to  add  more  money  for  grants 
which  fund  drug  interdictions,  investigation  and  police  officer-in- 
volved prevention  programs  such  as  the  Drug  Awareness  Resis- 
tance Education  and  Gang  Resistance  Education  and  Training  pro- 
grams. The  Administration  was  successful  in  fighting  off  attempts 
to  put  all  law  enforcement  funds  into  a block  grant  program. 

We  have  had  input  on  the  development  of  the  COPS  program, 
law  enforcement  technology,  juvenile  violent  crime,  the  Law  En- 
forcement Integrity  Symposium  and  asset-forfeiture  policy  as  well 
as  other  issues.  We  were  especially  pleased  that  the  Administration 
vetoed  the  Teamwork  Act.  which  would  have  ultimately  weakened 
the  ability  of  law  enforcement  officers  to  organize  into  collective- 


“The  Administration 
has  been  consistent 
in  supporting  local 
efforts.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the 
closest  it's  ever  been 
to  being  user-friendly.” 
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“The  Clinton  Administration’s  record  on  public  safety 

is  outstanding.  As  a direct  result  of  the  President’s 

pledge  to  place  100,000  officers  on  America’s  streets, 

we  have  received  Federal  funding  to  hire  over  350 

new  officers  to  date,  with  commitment  for  400  more.” 

— Police  Commissioner  Richard  Neal,  Philadelphia 
V _ J 


N 

“Clinton  takes  special  pride  in  a law  that  appears  to 

put  100,000  additional  police  officers  on  the  street.  It 

promises  to  do  so  by  offering  a balloon  mortgage 

deal  that  only  a city  already  capable  of  paying  for 

additional  officers  would  be  well-advised  to  accept.” 

— Prof.  Carl  B.  Klockars,  University  of  Delaware 
\ / 


bargaining  units.  The  passage  of  a national  Law  Enforcement  Bill 
of  Rights  has  not  occurred  and  more  pressure  is  needed  to  obtain 
passage. 

The  President  has  listened  to  the  FOP.  While  we  didn't  always 
agree,  we  have  had  the  ability  to  provide  input  on  law  enforcement 
issues. 

Reuben  E.  Greenberg 
Police  Chief 
Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  orchestrated  a significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  police  officers  allocated  to  the  small-  and 
medium-sized  law  enforcement  agencies  at  the  local  level.  More- 
over, most  of  these  police  officers  have  been  directed  toward  vari- 
ous community-oriented  polic- 
ing strategies  developed  by  lo- 
cal authorities.  Not  only  is  this 
emphasis  more  effective  and  pro- 
ductive in  everyday,  but  since  the 
strategies  have  been  selected  lo- 
cally, they  provide  just  what  is 
needed  to  meet  local  objectives. 
This  is  a welcome  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government 
and  municipal  and  county  agen- 
cies. 

The  addition  of  these  new 
officers  permits  us  to  accomplish 
beyond  just  basic  law  enforcement  and  enable  us  to  work  towards 
reducing  future  incidences  of  criminal  victimization. 

I am  disappointed  that  the  Administration  has  not  done  what 
has  needed  to  be  done  for  a long  time  now  — increase  the  resources 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  is  simply  not  large  enough 
to  do  what  has  been  assigned  to  it  by  successive  administrations 
over  the  years.  Its  entire  peacetime  mission  is  a formidable  and 
important  one.  It  is  high  time  that  marine  and  environmental  re- 
sponsibility be  funded  with  resources  beyond  the  well-deserved  pat 
on  the  back. 

Also,  the  Administration,  I believe,  was  short-sighted  in  reduc- 
ing the  staff  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  Its  staff 
was  modest  at  best  to  begin  with.  Reducing  the  staff  to  what  amounts 
to  an  evening  shift  of  a small  police  agency  is  not  the  way  to  re- 
spond to  what  is  a new  resuigence  of  drug  use  in  our  country 

Jack  R.  Greene 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
Director,  Center  for  Public  Policy 
Temple  University 
Philadelphia 

Public  safety  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the  police  alone,  or 
for  that  matter,  the  criminal  justice  system  alone.  In  practice,  the 
police  are  perhaps  the  least  in- 
fluential in  affecting  those  things 
most  associated  with  the  adop- 
tion of  criminal  lifestyles.  To  be 
sure,  improvements  in  the  func- 
tioning of  the  police  and  the 
larger  criminal  justice  system  are 
warrarifed  to  increase  the  cer- 
tainty of  detection,  apprehension 
and  conviction,  most  particularly 
for  the  crimes  the  public  fears  the 
most  — violent  personal  crime. 

But,  the  segregation  of  policies 
thought  to  affect  crime  from 
those  thought  to  affect  law-abidingness,  e.g.,  having  a stake  in  so- 
ciety. do  little  to  further  the  public  debate  on  crime  control  and 
society's  response  to  violations  of  the  moral,  social  and  legal  order 

Family  associations  and  communities  are  both  the  genesis  and 
long-term  hope  for  controlling  criminal  behavior.  Yet  families  and 
communities  are  rarely  the  focus  of  crime-control  policies.  Rather, 
they  are  the  province  of  health  and  human  service,  social  welfare, 
community  development  and  employment  agencies  and  their  policy- 
makers. Current  policies  like  the  100.000  "cops  on  the  beat,”  "Weed 
and  Seed."  while  certainly  shoring  up  the  capacity  of  many  cities  to 
deliver  basic  police  services,  largely  ignore  the  capacity  of  families 
and  communities  to  prevent  or  otherwise  address  crime.  It  is  argu- 
able that  investments  in  families  and  communities  may  produce  as 


much  crime  control  as  any  number  of  police  on  the  street. 

Penny  E.  Harrington 

Director 

National  Center  for  Women  and  Policing 
Los  Angeles 
Former  Police  Chief 
Portland,  Ore. 

Overall,  I am  satisfied  with  President  Clinton's  record  on  crimi- 
nal justice  and  public  safety  issues.  I was  pleased  with  his  appoint- 
ment of  Janet  Reno  as  Attorney  General  and  her  subsequent  ap- 
pointment of  many  highly  qualified  women  and  men  to  important 
posts  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Community  Oriented  Po- 
licing Services  program  has  been  very  beneficial  to  communities 
by  providing  funding  to  put  more  police  officers  on  the  street.  It 
also  has  been  a big  push  to  the  implementation  of  community  po- 
licing in  communities  across  the  nation.  The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  is  now  doing  research  into  very  crucial  areas  of  policing 
and  evaluating  programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness.  I also 
agree  with  President  Clinton’s  ideas  for  summer  jobs  programs  for 
young  people  and  the  program  that  would  pay  college  tuition  for 
people  to  go  into  police  service.  I think  he  has  taken  a strong  stand 
on  gun  control.  Despite  a recalcitrant  Congress,  I believe  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  a good  job  on  public  safety  issues. 

Michael  Hennessey 
Sheriff 

City/County  of  San  Francisco 

I’m  a Clinton  supporter.  I supported  him  last  time  and  I’m  sup- 
porting him  now.  I'm  more  liberal  than  he  is.  which  is  probably 
unusual  for  law  enforcement.  I'm  disappointed  in  some  things.  Spe- 
cifically, when  he  ran  four  years 
ago,  there  was  much  talk  and  an 
apparent  commitment  toward 
supporting  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams and  I have  not  seen  a lot 
of  support  for  that  or  talk  about 
it  in  the  past  four  years.  I say 
that  sort  of  ironically,  knowing 
that  I've  also  received  one  of  the 
largest  women's  drug-treatment 
grants  in  the  country  through  the 
Federal  Government.  But  I’ve 
just  not  seen  what  I think  is 
enough  of  that.  1 know  that  the 
war  on  drugs  is  a complicated  political  issue,  but  when  you  have 
drug-treatment  programs  that  work  both  statistically  and  empiri- 
cally, I'd  like  to  see  the  White  House  be  more  vocal  and  more  sup- 
portive of  that.  Ultimately,  a lot  of  law  enforcement  resources  go 
into  drug  enforcement  and  incarceration,  in  my  case.  We  just  aren't 
doing  enough  to  stop  the  cycle  of  recidivism  related  to  drugs.  I 
know  it  can  be  done  and  it  can  be  successful.  I’d  like  to  see  greater 
support  for  that. 

On  the  other  hand.  I think  the  President  has  attempted  to  be 
supportive  of  a lot  of  key  law  enforcement  issues,  certainly  putting 
more  officers  on  the  street  and  gun  control  issues.  Ten  or  15  years 
ago,  law  enforcement  didn't  speak  out  at  all  on  gun  control  issues. 
They  were  more  in  the  National  Rifle  Association  camp.  But  there's 
been  a great  turnaround  among  law  enforcement  executives  in  the 
past  decade,  and  the  President  has  been  very  supportive  of  trying  to 
get  some  control  over  handguns.  Certainly,  the  Brady  Bill  has  been 
helpful.  I think  he  brings  a good  but  mixed  record  from  my  expec- 
tations. 

Gil  Kerlikowske 
President 
Police  Executive 
Research  Forum 
Police  Commissioner 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  has.  in  the  past  two 
decades,  seen  considerable  ad- 
vances in  policing,  many  of  them 
stimulated  by  Federal  support. 

The  Clinton  Administration  has 


helped  police  improve  service  to  citizens  and  supported  initiatives 
to  make  our  communities  safer.  The  Administration  successfully 
supported  broad  anti-crime  legislation  that  provided,  among  other 
things,  funding  for  additional  community  policing  officers,  new 
technology  and  other  anti-violence  provisions.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  implemented  a grant  application  process  for  these 
new  initiatives  that  is  user-friendly. 

Police  and  citizens  are  safer  because  the  Administration  has 
worked  to  outlaw  cop-killer  bullets,  ban  deadly  assault  weapons 
and  support  the  Brady  Bill,  which  has  prevented  over  60.000  dan- 
gerous people  from  buying  handguns. 

Like  many  PERF  members,  I am  not  pleased  with  the  federali- 
zation of  traditionally  local  crimes.  1 would  like  to  see  the  Admin- 
istration renew  its  commitment  to  critical  innovative  police  research 
and  demonstration  programs  by  fighting  the  earmarking  of  discre- 
tionary funds  that  could  be  used  for  these  programs.  I would  also 
encourage  legislation  and  funding  that  provide  in-service  police 
officers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a college  education. 

We  have  seen  a renewed  emphasis  on  preventing  youth  vio- 
lence and  on  partnerships  between  the  police  and  communities.  With 
this  Administration’s  support,  police  are  closer  to  achieving  long- 
term successes  in  our  fight  against  crime. 

Carl  B.  Klockars 
Professor  of  Criminal  Justice 
University  of  Delaware 
Newark,  Del. 

Four  years  ago,  I urged  Bill  Clinton  to  increase  spending  on 
evaluating  — independently  — what  works  in  policing.  He  appears 
to  have  done  so.  He  also  appears  to  have  appointed  a fine  Attorney 
General  and  an  excellent  Director  of  the  FBI.  He  has.  however, 
abused  the  trust  of  both  individuals  and  repeatedly  compromised 
the  integrity  of  the  institutions 
they  are  supposed  to  lead.  He  has 
also  waged  a media  war  on  “as- 
sault weapons"  — guns  distin- 
guishable from  equally  lethal, 
fully  legal  weapons  only  by  their 
cosmetic  features.  He  takes  a spe- 
cial pride  in  a law  that  appears  to 
put  1 00,000  additional  police  of- 
ficers on  the  street.  It  promises 
to  do  so  by  offering  a kind  of  bal- 
loon mortgage  deal  that  only  a 
city  already  capable  of  paying  for 
additional  officers  would  be 
well-advised  to  accept.  He  appears  to  support  “three  strikes"  laws, 
an  idea  on  which  the  research  I know  of  advises  him  to  take  a walk. 
I will  not  add  to  these  appearances  the  slew  of  White  House  resig- 
nations, indictments,  convictions,  personal  sleaze  and  "-gates,"  as  I 
have  surely  said  too  much  already. 

Thomas  G.  Koby 
Police  Chief 
Boulder,  Colo. 

I think  President  Clinton  did  everything  that  was  possible  in  his 
first  term  to  give  local  police  the  support  we  need  to  be  effective. 
From  the  appointment  of  Janet  Reno  as  Attorney  General  to  the 
passage  of  the  Crime  Bill,  he  has  been  there  for  us. 

My  expectations  of  him  in  his  second  term  are  minimal  for  I 
think  the  spotlight  is  now  on  us  to  perform.  Police  have  in  place 
significant  resources  and  a policing  philosophy  — community  po- 
licing — that  unifies  us  with  our  communities.  It  is  now  up  to  us, 
along  with  these  communities,  to  make  a difference.  We  have  learned 
over  the  years  that  if  positive  things  are  going  to  happen  we  cannot 
stand  around  with  our  hands  out  waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  make  it 
all  better.  It  is  "showtime"  as  they  say  in  the  NBA.  The  second  term 
of  the  Clinton  Presidency  should  find  him  asking  us  what  we  have 
been  able  to  do  with  the  help  he  has  provided. 

Roberta  E.  Lesh 
Director  of  Public  Safety  Programs 
International  City/County  Management 
Association 
Washington,  D.C. 

Four  years  ago,  the  International  City/County  Management  As- 
sociation (ICMA)  was  asked  its  opinion  on  the  most  important  thing 
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President  Clinton  could  do  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic safety.  At  that  time,  most  local  government  and  law  enforce- 
ment managers  agreed  that  the  police  cannot  function  alone  in  a 
vacuum.  Under  the  umbrella  of  community -oriented  public  safety, 
the  Clinton  Administration  was  asked  by  ICMA  to  view  the  vast, 
complex  social-disorder  problems  facing  communities  in  a holis- 
tic. collaborative  manner  rather  than  with  a piecemeal  approach. 

The  four-years-later  "report 


card"  is  a mixed  bag. 

Crime  has  been  significantly 
decreasing.  The  Administration 
needs  to  be  commended  for  con- 
tributing to  this  effort  for  several 
reasons.  Tens  of  thousands  more 
police  have  been  put  on  the 
nation’s  streets  under  the  1994 
Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Federally  funded  com- 
munity policing  training  and  sub- 
stantial  resources  dedicated  to 
developing  partnerships  between  police  departments  and  universi- 
ties/research institutions. 


“For  community- 
oriented  public  safety 
to  reach  its  full  poten- 
tial, partnerships  with 
other  agencies  and  the 
community  are  essen- 
tial. Only  a few  such 
successful  initiatives 
can  be  cited." 


While  all  this  is  very  laudable,  police  practitioners  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  for  community-oriented  public  safety  to  reach  its 
full  potential,  partnerships  with  other  local  government  agencies, 
and  most  importantly  the  community,  are  essential.  There  are  only 
a few  such  successful  initiatives  that  can  be  cited. 


Thomas  Litwack 

Professor  of  Psychology 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

New  York 

Four  years  ago,  I offered  the  view  that  "the  best. ..long-term 
solution  to  our  ‘crime  problem’  is  to  provide  such  services  to  pre- 
school children  — and  thus,  necessarily,  to  their  families  — so  as 
to  ensure  that  all  our  children  grow  up,  from  birth,  with  the  consis- 
tent attention  of  a loving,  responsible  adult"  and,  thereby,  promote 
the  development  of  empathy  in  our  population.  In  light  of  recent 
research  suggesting  that  various  conditions  related  to  criminal  be- 
havior, such  as  attention  deficit  disorder  and  low  IQ,  may  stem  in 
part  from  inadequate  nurturance  during  pregnancy,  I would  now 
argue  that  any  comprehensive  long-term  approach  to  substantially 
reducing  crime  should  include  providing  excellent  nutrition,  medi- 
cal care  and  counseling  to  all  pregnant  women. 

Accordingly,  rather  than  drawing  conclusions  about  the  Clinton 
Administration's  record  regarding  the  long-term  promotion  of  pub- 
lic safety.  I would  raise  the  following  questions  about  its  perfor- 
mance: To  what  extent  has  the  Clinton  Administration  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  importance  of  early  childhood  — and  even 
pre-natal  childhood  — in  human  development9  To  what  extent  has 
it  sought  to  provide  appropriate  assistance  (not  necessarily  mate- 
rial assistance)  to  parents  who  have  difficulty  coping  with  the  emo- 
tional demand  of  parenthood,  and  to  maximize  the  chances  for  ev- 
ery American  child  to  grow  up  with  consistent  nurturance  from  at 
least  one  loving  adult?  While  it  sought  to  achieve  universally  guar- 
anteed health  care,  to  what  extent  did  the  Clinton  Administration 
focus  on  guaranteeing  health  care  for  pregnant  women  and  young 
children?  And  to  what  extent  did  it  publicly  and  consistently  ad- 
dress the  difficult  but  crucial  issue  of  how  best  to  deter  immature 
and  unmarried  teen-age  girls  from  becoming  pregnant  in  the  first 
place? 


Gerald  W.  Lynch 
President 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York 

With  the  passage  of  the  Crime  Act  of  1994.  we  saw  a major 
attempt  to  attack  crime  on  a national  basis  and  recognition  that 
Washington  must  play  a greater 
role  in  reducing  crime  in 
America.  Necessary  funds  for 
hiring  police  officers,  prison 
construction,  prevention  pro- 
grams. a ban  on  assault  weap- 
ons and  life  imprisonment  for 
three-time  felons  balanced  harsh 
penalties  and  social  programs 
designed  to  deter  and  prevent 
crime.  Criminal  justice  research 
and  technology  also  received  a 
boost.  While  not  a panacea,  the 
crime  bill  was  a substantive  step 
in  the  right  direction  which  di- 
rected Federal  resources  for  law  enforcement  where  it  is  desper- 
ately needed  and  where  cnme  is  fought  — at  the  local  level. 

The  President  deserves  to  be  commended  for  standing  up  to  the 
gun  lobby  and  fighting  for  passage  of  the  Brady  Law.  His  commit- 
ment to  reducing  the  proliferation  of  guns  on  our  streets  has  been 
very  strong.  The  appointments  he  has  made  for  some  critical  posts 
have  included  many  who  are  extremely  qualified  and  experienced. 

Despite  this  record,  an  opportunity  has  been  missed  to  enhance 


Surrounded  by  local  police.  President  Clinton  responds  to  the  crowd  at  a rally  in  Cincinnati  on  Sept.  16, 
where  he  accepted  the  endorsement  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  nation’s  largest  police  union. 


(Wide  World  Photo) 


and  advance  the  professionalization  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 
The  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  require  a college  degree  for 
entry  into  American  law  enforcement.  In  1829,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
wrong  to  have  us  believe  that  police  were  mainly  night  watchmen. 
One  hundred  years  later,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  improved  the  FBI  tre- 
mendously by  demanding  a bachelor’s  degree,  a master's  or  law 
degree  for  entry  into  the  FBI.  While  I do  not  laud  a great  deal  about 
Director  Hoover,  I do  commend  his  wisdom  in  demanding  a pro- 
fessional basis  for  entry  into  the  FBI. 

President  Clinton  can  greatly  advance  the  cause  of  public  safety 
for  Americans  by  professionalizing  the  field  of  criminal  justice  and 
law  enforcement.  More  police  is  one  thing.  The  issue,  however, 
should  be  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  joining  the 
ranks.  They  must  be  trained  and  educated  in  a university  setting, 
which  will  assure  that  they  have  the  independence  of  mind  and  of 
spirit  to  motivate  their  entire  professional  lives 


James  W.  McMahon 
Superintendent 
New  York  State  Police 

The  Crime  Bill  has  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  several  thousand 
new  police  officers  across  the  country.  However,  these  officers  are 
not  always  available  for  communities  that  need  the  assistance  most 
— those  areas  affected  by  violence  predicated  by  drugs,  guns  and 
youth  gangs.  The  problems  is  that  the  bill  covers  a declining  por- 
tion of  base  salaries  for  three  years  and  requires  an  increasing  state 
or  local  match  to  continue  funding  the  positions.  Many  agencies 
are  unable  to  use  this  program  because  of  the  need  for  continued 
local  funding  at  a time  when  they  ““ ““ ““ 


“While  we  have  seen 
violent  crime  come 
down  the  past  few 
years,  we  are  experi- 
encing an  increase  in 
illicit  drug  use  by  our 
youth.  This  can  only 
spell  disaster  if  steps 
are  not  taken  now." 


are  struggling  to  maintain  the 
staffs  they  already  have.  Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  dictates  how  the 
new  officers  should  be  utilized, 
a decision  better  left  to  the  local 
level.  A far  better  course  of  ac- 
tion would  be  increased  long- 
term funding  through  a block 
grant  program  where  state  and 
local  problems  could  better  be 
analyzed  and  attacked. 

The  flow  of  drugs  into  our 
communities  generates  signifi- 

cant  crime  problems,  from  violent  battles  among  dealers  to  robber- 
ies, larcenies,  prostitution  and  burglaries  committed  by  users  to  sup- 
port their  drug  habits.  Crimes  that  degrade  the  quality  of  life  in 
local  neighborhoods  likewise  begin  to  rise,  contributing  to  deterio- 
ration of  parks,  streets  and  buildings  with  a concomitant  increase  in 
fear  of  crime.  While  we  have  seen  overall  violent  crime  rates  come 
down  the  past  few  years,  we  are  experiencing  an  increase  in  illicit 
drug  use  by  our  youth.  This  can  only  spell  disaster  if  steps  are  not 
taken  now. 

Our  nation's  drug  policy  needs  to  be  consistent  and  appropri- 
ately funded,  especially  in  the  area  of  supply  and  demand  reduc- 
tion. The  public  is  looking  for  decisive  and  definitive  actions  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  drug-related  and  violent  crime.  We  need  a 
program  with  great  Federal  emphasis  on  reducing  supply  by  con- 


trolling our  borders  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  coming  into 
the  United  Stales.  We  need  to  hold  those  countries  who  aid  and  abet 
the  illicit  drug  profiteers  accountable  and  properly  sanction  them. 
At  the  same  time,  slate  and  local  law  enforcement  need  to  be  prop- 
erly funded  to  stop  the  street-level  drug  traffickers  who  fuel  the 
violence  and  destroy  our  neighborhoods.  State  and  local  efforts 
should  be  funded  and  supported,  not  duplicated 

To  properly  combat  the  continuing  drug  problem,  prevention 
and  education  efforts  need  to  be  emphasized  and  not  placed  in  com- 
petition with  law  enforcement.  Successful  programs  that  reach  our 
youth  need  to  be  expanded  to  reach  a wider  range  of  children 
throughout  their  school  years.  These  programs  require  funding  for 
continued  cumculum  development,  for  police  instructors  and  class- 
room materials. 

We  must  continue  and  expand  cooperative  efforts  among  Fed- 
eral. state  and  local  law  enforcement.  Only  through  a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  and  cooperative  plan  will  the  crime  and  drug  abuse 
problems  in  our  country  diminish. 

Joseph  D.  McNamara 
Research  Fellow 

The  Hoover  Institution,  Stanford  University 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Former  Police  Chief 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Four  years  ago.  I wrote  that 
the  most  important  thing  Presi- 
dent Clinton  could  do  was  to  de- 
clare an  end  to  the  failed  war  on 
drugs  in  order  to  find  better  ways 
to  reduce  drug  experimentation 
and  to  lessen  violence  in 
America.  Instead,  he  pursued  the 
same  failed  policies  of  escalat- 
ing efforts  to  stop  foreign  pro- 
duction. interdict  drugs  at  the 
border  and  stricter  enforcement  with  harsh  mandatory  sentences 
for  drug  crimes.  The  result  is  increased  drug  use  among  young 
people,  unparalleled  youth  violence  in  our  cities,  pervasive  corrup- 
tion of  our  police  and  government  and  a criminal  justice  system 
which  has  made  every  third  black  man  in  America  a convicted  crimi- 
nal. Consequently,  Clinton  is  now  on  the  defensive  from  Republi- 
can attacks  that  his  lack  of  leadership  has  increased  drug  use. 

However,  Clinton  deserves  full  credit  for  overcoming  Republi- 
can resistance  and  getting  a weak  law  against  assault  nfles  and  the 
Brady  Bill  passed.  He  is  remiss  in  not  broadening  the  attack  against 
gun  manufacturers  whose  marketing  argument  that  people  need  fire- 
arms to  be  safe  causes  unnecessary  agony  and  death 

I disagree  with  many  of  my  law  enforcement  colleagues  in  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  Administration  for  putting  more  cops  on  the  streets. 
Federal  funding  of  local  needs  is  always  an  invitation  to  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Worse  still,  it  greatly  expands  the  trend  ot  giving  the 
Federal  Government  more  control  over  enforcement  of  local  laws, 
which  is  dangerous  to  civil  liberties. 

Although  the  President  and  many  other  politicians  and  police 
chiefs  take  credit  for  decreases  in  crime,  it  is  worth  remembering 
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that  serious  rates  of  crime  began  failing  during  the  Bush  Adminis- 
tration and  are  more  attributable  to  demographic  and  other  changes 
than  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  May  1995,  a group  of  law  enforcement  leaders  attended  a 
conference  at  the  Hoover  Institution.  At  the  conclusion,  they  voted 
no-confidence  in  the  drug  war  in  favor  of  more  treatment  and  pre- 
vention and  for  a national  commission  to  study  alternatives  to  the 
drug  war.  The  President  and  Congress  ought  to  appoint  such  a com- 
mission instead  of  continuing  the  demagoguery  of  declaring  wars 
on  crime  and  drugs. 


The  Administration  realizes  the  need  for  a holistic  approach  to  public 
safety,  but  education,  treatment  and  prevention  programs  are  generally 
not  funded. . . . It’s  not  always  President  Clinton’s  fault,  but  it’s  a problem 
that  hinders  many  outstanding  community  policing  efforts  throughout 
America.” 


Charles  A.  Moose 
Police  Chief 
Portland,  Ore. 

President  Clinton  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  streamlining  many 
of  the  processes  that  make  Federal  dollars  available.  The  one-page 
grant  requests  are  user-friendly 
and  demonstrate  an  understand- 
ing of  paperwork  and  trust  that 
has  not  always  been  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  larger  issue  is 
in  actual  funding.  The  Adminis- 
tration realizes  the  need  for  a 
holistic  approach  to  public 
safety,  but  education,  treatment 
and  prevention  programs  are 
generally  not  funded.  What  this 
means  is  that  our  partners  in  the 
battle  arc  not  properly  equipped. 

We  need  to  invest  in  the  front  end  with  education,  treatment  and 
prevention  dollars.  Research  shows  that  this  works,  the  Adminis- 
tration knows  it  works,  yet  funding  does  not  follow  the  rhetoric. 
It's  not  always  President  Clinton's  fault,  but  it's  a problem  that  hin- 
ders many  outstanding  community  policing  efforts  throughout 
America. 


— Police  Chief  Charles  A.  Moose,  Portland,  Ore. 
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with  respect  to  its  support  for  research  and  evaluation  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  area.  For  example,  every  programmatic  initiative  funded 
under  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994 
had  a local  or  national  evaluation  component  tied  to  it.  Up  to  5 
percent  of  the  money  in  each  program  area  went  to  research.  Fur- 
ther. the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  which  spent  $3  million  to  $4 
million  per  year  on  new  research,  invested  $14  million  in  police 
research  alone  this  year,  along  with  another  $1  million  each  on 
domestic  violence  and  boot  camps,  and  another  $500,000  on  drug 
court  research. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Policy,  including  NIJ,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Administration,  the  Office  of  Victims  of  Crime  and 
the  Office  of  Violence  Against  Women,  have  worked  together  as  a 
coordinated  team,  all  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a well-informed, 
rational,  apolitical  criminal  justice  policy.  The  Office  of  Commu- 
nity Oriented  Policing  Services  has  now  been  added  to  the  mix, 
providing  even  more  support  to  police  reform  and  research. 

I believe  criminal  justice  practitioners  and  researchers  — and 
therefore,  the  public  as  a whole  — have  been  well-served  by  the 
Administration.  Their  record  is  a benchmark  against  which  to  mea- 
sure all  administrations,  past  and  future. 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 
Director,  Police  Policy  Board 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Washington,  D.C. 

Former  Police  Commissioner 
New  York 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  made  a valuable  contribution 
to  public  safety  by  strongly  influencing  departments  to  phase  out 
so-called  "preventive"  patrol  policing  in  favor  of  community  po- 
licing Police  effectiveness  is  critically  important  in  determining 
crime  rate,  neighborhood  stability  and  community  viability. 

Unfortunately,  the  myth  that  patrol  car  visibility  prevents  crime 
has  dominated  for  a half  century.  It  has  resulted  in  enormous  waste 
and  failure  to  mobilize  the  most  powerful  component  of  crime  con- 
trol — the  community. 

President  Clinton's  personal  leadership  in  proposing  Federal 
assistance  to  hire  100.000  additional  officers  for  community  polic- 
ing has  provided  a strong  thrust  in  fundamentally  changing  police 
methods  for  the  better.  Long-term  reductions  in  crime  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Where  poverty,  unemployment  and  other  crime  genera- 
tors have  prevailed,  the  police  have  malfunctioned.  As  they  be- 
come effective,  disadvantaged  communities  will  grow  stronger  in 
protecting  themselves  and  suppressing  criminals. 

Richard  Neal 
Police  Commissioner 
Philadelphia 

From  a local  perspective.  1 
think  that  the  Clinton 
Administration’s  record  on  pub- 
lic safety  issues  is  outstanding. 
Here  in  Philadelphia,  as  a direct 
result  of  the  President's  pledge 
to  place  100,000  additional  new 
police  officers  on  America's 
streets,  we  have  received  Federal 
funding  assistance  to  hire  over 
350  new  officers  to  date,  with  a commitment  for  400  more.  These 
new  officers  are  assigned  to  enhance  public  safety  in  neighborhoods 
throughout  our  city.  Other  initiatives,  ranging  from  the  other  grant 
programs  sponsored  through  the  COPS  office,  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  the  President's 
support  for  the  Brady  Bill  and  the  assault  weapons  ban.  have  added 
to  our  ability  to  ensure  that  Philadelphia  remains  one  of  our  nation's 
safest  large  cities. 

Antony  Pate 
Executive  Director 

Florida  Law  Enforcement  Research  Coalition 

Florida  State  University 

Tallahassee 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  more  than  met  my  expectations 


Art  Reddy 
Vice  President 

International  Union  of  Police  Associations 
AFL-CIO 
Arlington,  Va. 

The  International  Union  of  Police  Associations — AFL-CIO  en- 
dorses President  Clinton’s  re-election  and  feels  that  his  first  term 
has  exceeded  the  already  high  expectations  which  the  union  has  for 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Clinton  has  been  a strong  leader  on  the  crime 
bill,  has  increased  the  Justice  Department's  responsiveness  to  the 
problems  and  needs  of  working  police  officers,  has  guaranteed  1UPA 
access  to  the  Executive  Branch  and  has  managed  the  economy  in  a 
way  which  has  greatly  benefited  IUPA's  membership. 

The  President  met  with  the  IUPA  Executive  Board  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  was  direct  and  responsive  on  all  of  the  issues  raised.  We 
are  currently  working  with  him  toward  a revision  of  the  Executive 
Order  which  controls  the  meet-and-confirm  rights  of  our  members 
in  the  Uniform  Division  of  the  Secret  Service.  We  anticipate  an 
initiative  in  this  area  which  will  guarantee  that  the  "President’s  own" 
police  force  enjoy  joint  labor-management  decision-making  in  ac- 
cord with  the  labor-management  principles  which  IUPA  shares  with 
the  President. 

Matt  L.  Rodriguez 
Police  Superintendent 
Chicago 

Four  years  ago,  I said  President-elect  Clinton  should  concen- 
trate of  fulfilling  three  major  campaign  promises:  increase  the  ranks 
of  law  enforcement,  especially  in  major  cities;  enact  a strong  na- 
tional gun  control  policy,  and  address  the  underlying  issues  of  crime 

In  all  three  areas,  the  Clinton  

Administration  has  met.  and  of- 
ten exceeded,  my  expectations 
for  what  could  be  reasonably  ac- 
complished in  four  years.  The 
COPS  program  has  provided  not 
only  new  personnel,  but  also  new 
technology  and  programs  to  sup- 
port community  policing  in  ju- 
risdictions of  all  sizes.  The  Brady 
Law  and  assault  weapons  ban 
provide  a solid  foundation  for  a 
national  firearms  policy,  though 
we  clearly  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  this  area.  And  the  Administration's  economic  policies, 
especially  those  resulting  in  significant  job  creation,  have  contrib- 
uted to  declining  crime  rates.  All  of  these  issues,  however,  go  be- 
yond one-  or  even  two-term  presidencies.  Preventing  the  cancer  of 
drugs,  gangs,  guns  and  street  crime  from  spreading  will  require 
ongoing  leadership  trom  the  President  and  constant  vigilance  from 
police  and  communities  throughout  our  nation. 


Robert  T.  Scully 
Executive  Director 


National  Association  of  Police  Organizations 
Washington,  D.C. 

NAPO  supported  the  Clinton-Gore  ticket  four  years  ago  in  a 
break  from  our  traditional  support  of  Republican  Presidential  can- 
didates because  law  enforcement  didn't  get  a lot  accomplished  un- 
der the  Bush  Administration,  In  fact,  an  omnibus  crime  bill  was 
killed  during  election-year  par- 
tisan politics  in  1992. 

President  Clinton  has  backed 
cops  by  signing  into  law  public 
safety  legislation  that  had  been 
stymied  for  years  — the  1994 
Crime  Law,  which  provides  us 
with  100,000  more  cops;  the  as- 
sault weapons  ban;  the  Law  En- 
forcement Family  Support  Act 
that  funds  law  enforcement  stress 
research;  the  Violence  Against 
Women  Act,  and  many  other  pro- 
visions. Clinton  also  signed  into 
law  the  Brady  Bill,  which  NAPO  had  worked  for  years  to  enact. 

On  the  COPS  program,  Clinton  stood  firm  with  the  nation's 
police  to  keep  the  formula  grants  to  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
place  and  would  not  compromise  on  the  Republican-backed  block 
grant  substitute.  He  understands,  as  do  we  in  law  enforcement,  that 
in  order  to  fight  crime,  we  need  more  crime  fighters. 

In  the  beginning  of  1996.  Clinton  signed  source-tax  legislation 
into  law,  another  priority  issue  for  NAPO.  which  prohibits  states 
from  taxing  pension  incomes  of  former  residents.  The  President 
also  signed  the  Small  Business  Job  Protection  Act  of  1996  (the 
minimum  wage”  law),  which  includes  important  revisions  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Section  415  and  457.  In  Section  415,  these 
revisions  will  provide  protection  for  public-sector  employees'  re- 
tirement benefits.  In  457,  the  revisions  increase  the  amount  public 
employees  can  contribute  to  their  457  deferred-compensation  plan 
and  protects  worker  monies  from  employer  abuse.  NAPO  also  wa^ 
able  to  secure  the  commitment  of  President  Clinton  to  work  to- 
gether to  pass  a Police  Officers'  Bill  of  Rights  that  would  guarantee 
basic  due-process  rights  to  law  enforcement  officers. 

Because  he  has  made  it  clear  that  he  understands  the  needs  of 
law  enforcement.  NAPO  delegates  voted  overwhelmingly  to  en- 
dorse President  Clinton  once  again. 

Elizabeth  Watson 
Police  Chief 
Austin,  Texas 

What  President  Clinton  has  done  for  local  law  enforcement  with 
passage  of  the  1994  Crime  Bill  and  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  is  significant.  Our  com- 
munity has  benefited  directly  and  substantially. 

Chuck  Wexler 
Executive  Director 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
Washington,  D.C. 

For  years,  many  of  us  have  been  outspoken  about  the  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  funding  for  research  in  policing  compared  to 
the  enormity  of  crime  in  America.  Given  the  substantial  investment 
in  research  for  health  and  education  issues,  we  have  always  felt  a 
similar  investment  would  yield 
valuable  insights  into  what 
works  as  well  as  what  might  be 
done  to  prevent  crime  in  the  first 
place. 

During  the  past  several  years, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  we  have 
witnessed  a major  new  commit- 
ment of  resources  which  we  have 
not  seen  since  the  days  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Many  PERF  chiefs 

have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 

this  support  for  additional  officers,  equipment,  problem-solving  ef- 
forts. domestic  violence  programs,  and  other  innovative  programs. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  these  efforts  and  recognize  that  they 
are  a significant  positive  step  in  allocating  resources  to  what  is 
unarguably  a major  priority  for  the  American  public. 
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Dole  hammers  Clinton  on  crime  issue 


Nominee  blames  Administration’s  “moral  confusion”  for  anti-crime  failures 


While  the  Clinton  Admini- 
stration’s crime-control  efforts 
have  generally  received  high  marks 
from  police  officials  and  law 
enforcement  organizations. 
Republican  nominee  Bob  Dole  has 
done  his  best  to  turn  crime  and 
illegal  drug  use  into  major 
campaign  issues  this  year. 

Dole  has  hammered  away  at  the 
Administration  for  what  he  claims 
are  its  public  safety  failures, 
particularly  with  regard  to  cutting 
the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  entering 
the  country.  A Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  report 
released  in  August,  which  said  that 
illicit  drug  use  among  12-  to  17- 
year-olds  had  jumped  102  percent 
since  Clinton  was  elected,  has 
given  the  former  Senator  the 
ammunition  he  needed  to  pound 
away  on  the  Administration's  anti- 
drug  efforts.  He  often  cites 
Clinton's  "naked  failure  of 
leadership"  and  "moral  confusion” 
as  root  causes  for  failing  to  halt 
drug  trafficking  and  abuse. 

“Since  President  Clinton  took 
office,  the  number  of  12-  to  17- 
year-olds  using  marijuana  has 
almost  doubled,  and  the  monthly 
use  of  illicit  drugs  has  increased  an 
average  of  79  percent  for  students 
in  the  8th  to  12th  grades,”  he  said 
in  a radio  message  that  aired  in 
July.  “LSD  use  has  now  reached 
the  highest  rate  since  record- 
keeping started  in  1975.  The 
number  of  cocaine-  and  heroin- 
related  emergency-room  admis- 
sions has  jumped  to  historic 
levels.” 

Dole,  who  says  he  would  cut 
teen  drug  use  in  half  by  the  year 
2000,  has  unveiled  his  own  anti- 
drug slogan  — “Just  Don't  Do  It" 
— and  has  pledged  to  use  the 
National  Guard  to  stop  traffickers 
from  bringing  drugs  into  the 
country.  He  also  says  they  could 


help  in  "tough,  tough  efforts”  to 
prevent  illegal  immigration. 

Dole  also  wants  to  crack  down  on 
juvenile  criminals,  including  an  end 
to  the  practice  of  sealing  or  expung- 
ing juvenile  crime  records.  "Unless 
something  is  done  soon,  some  of 
today’s  newborns  will  become 
tomorrow’s  super-predators  — 
merciless  criminals  capable  of 
committing  the  most  vicious  acts  for 
the  most  trivial  of  reasons,"  he  said  in 
July.  “A  violent  teen-ager  who 
commits  an  adult  crime  should  be 
treated  as  an  adult  in  court  and  should 
receive  adult  punishment.  Teen-agers 
who  rape,  rob  and  murder  should  not 
be  automatically  released  when  they 
turn  1 8 or  20." 

The  Republican  nominee  says 
juvenile  records  should  be  made 
available  to  schools,  courts  and  some 
employers  even  after  the  offender 
becomes  an  adult.  To  attack  the 
problem  of  juvenile  crime.  Dole 
asserted,  families  must  be  strength- 
ened and  preserved.  "At  the  heart  of 
juvenile  violence  is  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  — the  nucleus  of  civiliza- 
tion,” he  said. 

Welfare  reforms  “that  will  help 
curb  illegitimacy  and  give  people  on 
welfare  the  tools  they  need  to  become 
independent  citizens  and  also  require 
work”  would  go  a long  way  toward 
addressing  the  breakdown  of  the 
family,  he  added. 

On  gun  control,  Dole  has  retreated 
from  an  earlier  pledge  to  seek  repeal 
of  the  1994  assault  weapons  ban.  As  a 
Senator,  Dole  had  said  repealing  the 
measure  would  be  a priority,  but 
during  his  two  years  as  Majority 
Leader,  he  never  scheduled  such  a 
proposal  for  a vote. 

“Let’s  be  realistic,"  said  Dole.  "Of 
the  17  weapons  that  were  specifically 
outlawed,  1 1 are  already  back  on  the 
market  in  some  other  form.  We’ve 
moved  beyond  the  debate  over 
banning  assault  weapons.  Instead  of 


Republican  presidential  nominee  Bob  Dole  is  joined  on  stage  by  police  officers  after  unveiling  his  program 
to  fight  violent  crime  and  drug  abuse  during  a SepL  16  campaign  stop  at  Villanova  University  in  Pennsylvania. 

(Wide  World  Photo) 


endlessly  debating  which  guns  to  ban, 
we  ought  to  be  emphasizing  what 
works.” 

Dole  has  said  he  wants  to  institute 
a national  computerized  background 
check  system  similar  to  that  used  in 
Virginia,  where  instant  computerized 
checks  on  a gun-buyer’s  background 
are  conducted  at  the  point  of 
purchase.  "And  we’re  not  talking 
about  a waiting  period  of  five  days  or 
even  five  hours,”  he  said  as  he 
watched  a demonstration  of  the 


system  at  the  Virginia  State  Police 
Academy  in  July.  “We’re  talking 
about  two  minutes." 

At  its  convention  in  August,  the 
Republic  Party  unveiled  a tough  anti- 
crime platform  that  supports  a 
constitutional  amendment  on  victims’ 
rights,  limits  on  parole,  expanded 
grounds  for  admitting  testimony, 
juvenile  curfews,  no-frills  prisons, 
exclusionary-rule  reform,  tougher 
penalties  for  child  pornography  and 
"adult  trials  for  juveniles  who  commit 


adult  crimes.” 

While  President  Clinton  has 
scooped  up  the  endorsements  of 
several  major  national  police 
groups,  including  the  National 
Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions and  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Dole  recently  won  the 
backing  of  the  New  York  City 
Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, which  at  35,000  members  is 
the  nation’s  largest  local  police 
union. 




Off  with  their  heads: 

Castration  OK’d  for  Calif,  child  molesters 


Ignoring  the  protests  of  civil  liber- 
tarians, the  California  Legislature  has 
passed  — and  the  Governor  signed  — 
one  of  the  most  punitive  measures 
against  convicted  child  molesters  any- 
where, providing  for  chemical  castra- 
tion, with  an  option  for  the  surgical  al- 
ternative. 

The  legislation,  which  takes  effect 
Jan.  1,  calls  for  two-time  molesters  of 
children  under  13  to  be  given  weekly 
injections  of  hormone-suppressing 
drugs  that  would  counter  sexual  com- 
pulsions. The  offender  could  also 
choose  surgical  castration  in  which  the 
testicles  are  removed.  First-time  offend- 
ers could  also  be  ordered  to  undergo 
chemical  castration,  or  choose  surgery 
if  the  court  finds  the  first  offense  egre- 
gious enough. 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson,  who  signed  the 
bill  Sept.  17,  said  that  for  too  long, 
sexual  predators  have  been  inad- 
equately punished  and  watched  over  by 
the  state.  "We’re  taking  a common- 
sense  step  to  eliminate  that  sick  impulse 
among  our  sickest  criminals,"  he  said. 

Although  California  is  the  first  state 
to  require  chemical  castration,  drug 


therapy  has  been  used  for  decades  in 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  gen- 
erally using  a combination  of  Androcur, 
a testosterone  suppressant,  and 
Decapetyl,  which  hinders  the  effects  of 
remaining  hormones. 

The  recidivism  rate  is  just  2 percent 
using  the  drugs,  said  the  legislation’s 
sponsor,  Assemblyman  Bill  Hoge,  (R.- 
Pasadena).  He  said  the  rate  leaps  to  90 
percent  for  repeat  offenders  without 
chemical  castration. 

In  California,  the  drug  Depo- 
Provera,  a female  contraceptive  drug 
that  acts  much  the  same  way  as 
Decapetyl,  will  be  used.  The  chemi- 
cals have  side  effects,  however,  includ- 
ing obesity  and  mood  swings. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  already  vowed  to  challenge  the  law. 
Critics  of  the  measure  see  it  as  a throw- 
back to  a time  when  those  deemed  un- 
desirable were  sterilized.  The  drug’s  side 
effects,  including  hypertension,  are  also 
a complication. 

The  ACLU  said  that  the  law  “poses 
serious,  unresolved  legal  problems  re- 
garding some  very  fundamental  consti- 
tutional rights,  including  the  right  to 


privacy,  the  right  to  procreate,  and  the 
right  to  exercise  control  over  one’s 
body.” 

The  castration  effect  would  last  only 
as  long  as  the  offender  continued  the 
shots  of  Depo-Provera.  Therapists  have 
warned  that  without  ongoing  psychiat- 
ric therapy,  chemical  suppression  may 
not  work  on  all  child  molesters.  There 
is  no  requirement  of  therapy  or  coun- 
seling in  the  legislation. 

Nancy  O'Malley,  a prosecutor  in 
Alameda  County  who  has  handled 
sexual  assault  cases  for  10  years,  said 
that  child  molesters  are  motivated  less 
by  sex  than  by  the  need  for  power  and 
control.  “Chemical  castration  isn’t  go- 
ing to  change  that,”  she  said. 

Legislators  from  several  states  have 
been  trying  to  enact  bills  along  the  lines 
of  California’s.  Similar  laws  are  under 
consideration  in  Texas,  Massachusetts, 
Alabama  and  Wisconsin.  On  the  Fed- 
eral level,  President  Clinton  recently 
signed  an  order  creating  a nationwide 
computer  network  that  will  allow  law- 
enforcement  authorities  to  track  sex 
offenders  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Backers  of  the  California  measure 


insist  that  it  will  provide  stronger  pro- 
tection for  society’s  most  vulnerable 
members.  The  law,  they  say,  is  not  too 
punitive  when  the  crimes  are  so  horren- 
dous and  the  behavior  so  repetitive. 

"What  we’re  up  against  is  the  kind 
of  criminal  who.  just  as  soon  as  he  gets 
out  of  jail,  will  immediately  commit  this 
crime  again  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
time,”  said  Hoge.  "That  percentage  is 
one  of  the  sad  givens  of  this  kind  of 
illegal  activity." 


There  are  no  easy  answers,  how- 
ever, said  Dr  Fred  Berlin,  the  founder 
of  the  Sexual  Disorders  Clinic  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
“There  are  things  that  you  can’t  punish 
away  or  legislate  away,”  he  said.  “It’s 
not  enough  just  to  say,  ’Let's  lock  ’em 
up  and  castrate  the  bastards,’  however 
horrible  their  misdeeds.  Some  people 
you  just  lock  up.  Some  people  you  lock 
up  and  treat.  Some  people  you  treat.  It’s 
complicated." 


Put  more  bulk  in 
your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a lim- 
ited basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  professional 
seminars  and  conferences  and  college 
classes.  For  more  information  on  how  you 
can  help  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your 
colleagues,  contact  the  Circulation  Depart- 
ment at  (212)  237-8442. 
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Codish: 

How  policing  promotes  a new  contagion 


By  K.D.  Codish 

Endless  in-service  hours  and  reams  of  written 
materials  are  devoted  to  the  penis  of  blood,  air- 
borne and  stress  pathogens  affecting  police,  such 
as  HIV.  TB.  Hep  B.  PTSD,  etc.  A search  of  cur- 
rent medical  and  psychological  literature,  how- 
• er,  reveals  no  information  on  one  of  the  most 
virulent  contemporary  threats  to  officer  safety: 
New  Sergeants'  Syndrome.  NSS,  recognized  an- 
ecdotally in  both  medical  and  front-line  police 
circles  for  many  years,  has  recently  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  It  is  time  that  clinicians  a.  d po- 
lice alike  re-examine  this  potential  scourge. 

Incubation  and  Onset 

Let  us  first  review  the  most  common  symp- 
toms of  NSS.  the  onset  of  which  tends  to  occur 
somewhere  between  the  dissemination  of  a vali- 
dated sergeants'  examination  list  and  within  two 
minutes  to  10  days  of  the  actual  swearing-in  cer- 
emony. Left  untreated,  symptom  may  become  ex- 
acerbated and  last  for  months;  occusionally,  they 
may  persist  throughout  an  entire  career. 

Acute  and  chronic  cases  of  NSS  are  known  to 
have  caused  the  dissolution  of  both  long-standing 
friendships  and  once-happy  marriages.  The  suf- 
fering inflicted  by  NSS  patients  on  non-ranking 
personnel  and  citizens  is  just  beginning  to  come 
to  light.  Symptoms  may  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to; 

H Changes  in  language  usage,  with  the  im- 
perative voice  and  use  of  first-person  rationales 
most  common  (for  example,  "Do  it  because  I said 
so.  Officer  S — thead!").  Obsessive  insistence  on 
use  of  the  title  "Sir"  is  also  often  obsen  ul  in  NSS. 
as  is  use  of  the  noun  "payback." 

U Changes  in  visual  acuity  and  depth  per- 
ception, with  the  affected  new  setgcanl  often  talk- 
ing at  or  through  subordinates,  instead  of  to  or 
with  them. 


H Changes  in  personality,  most  notably  in  the 
form  of  classic  delusions  of  grandeur,  where  the 
new  sergeant  believes  he  or  she  is  the  incarnation 
of  a being  who  possesses  extraordinary  power, 
wisdom,  intelligence,  physical  or  sexual  appeal. 
In  a related  effect,  the  new  sergeant  becomes  an 
authority  on  subjects  hitherto  virtually  unknown 
to  him  or  her,  such  as  narcotics,  training,  homi- 
cide. administration,  auto  theft,  robbery /buiglary, 
and  more. 


H Changes  in  dominant  hand  usage,  such  as 
instant  onset  of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome,  or  other 
upper-body  impairment.  Typically,  this  condition 
renders  the  writing  hand  impotent,  thereby  mak- 
ing impossible  the  production  of  reports  by  the 
new  sergeant.  As  a result,  officers  reporting  to  the 
affected  individual  must  complete  virtually  all 
routine  paperwork  for  the  new  supervisor  them- 
selves. 

U Changes  in  body  language,  with  pro- 
nounced swaggering  or  the  placement  of  one  or 
more  feet  on  the  desks  of  other  sergeants  or  sub- 
ordinates being  most  common. 

H Changes  in  sources  of  personal  pleasure, 
with  the  appearance  of  a sadistic  streak  that  al- 
lows for  pleasure  only  through  the  observation  of 
subordinate  officers  performing  tasks  once  per- 


formed by  the  afflicted  sergeant. 

H Changes  in  eating  habits.  Eating  distur- 
bances are  almost  universal  among  new  sergeants 
suffering  from  NSS.  and  weight  gain  of  from  10- 
50  pounds  in  the  first  year  after  promotion  often 
augurs  poorly  for  the  future  physical  fitness  of 
the  NSS  victim.  Again,  this  weight  is  gained  typi- 
cally while  watching  subordinate  officers  do  work 
the  new  sergeant  used  to  do. 


Presentation  of  patient 

Ironically,  it  is  usually  either  significant  oth- 
ers or  fellow  officers  who  recognize  NSS  before 
the  patient  does.  Indeed,  as  with  so  many  of  our 
most  insidious  diseases,  it  is  often  difficult  to  con- 
vince a patient  that  he  or  she  has  a problem  at  all. 

Gender  predisposition 

Unfortunately,  not  enough  research  has  been 
on  New  Sergeants’  Syndrome  to  speak  authorita- 
tively about  gender  specificity  or  predisposition, 
and  the  number  of  female  sergeants  is,  in  all  like- 
lihood, still  too  small  to  make  comparisons  that 
are  statistically  significant.  Anecdotal  evidence, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  a male  predisposition 
to  the  disease,  though  further  consideration  of 
years  on  the  job,  and  the  number  of  times  an  of- 


ficer has  been  considered  for  promotion,  is  advis- 
able before  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Treatment 

At  this  time,  there  is  only  one  known  treat- 
ment for  NSS,  and  it  has  proven  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  acute  phases  than  with  chronic  forms. 
Classic  1 2-step  programs  have  dubbed  the  treat- 
ment “tough  love.” 

In  police  jargon,  it  is  more  accurately  described 
as  "getting  real."  Practitioners  (ideally  supervi- 
sors or  friends  of  the  affected  new  seigeant)  must 
immediately  address  the  patient  exhibiting  the 
inappropriate  behavior  in  a firm  and  clear  voice, 
preferably  in  the  presence  of  others:  "Get  real, 
a — hole,  that  is  no  way  to  deal  with  people."  Or, 
"Get  real,  let’s  try  to  put  this  in  perspective." 

The  traditional  “writing  up"  of  a victim  for 
“conduct  unbecoming"  is  also  a treatment  option, 
but,  if  used,  this  therapeutic  approach  will  be  ef- 
fective only  if  preceded  by  an  immediate  and  un- 
equivocal verbal  correction. 

Referral 

Repeated  corrective  reality  checks  and  strong 
verbal  intervention  may  be  necessary,  and  con- 
cerned clinicians,  colleagues  and  loved  ones  of 
the  NSS  infected  are  urged  to  persevere.  NSS  sup- 
port groups  are  held  outside  most  municipal  po- 
lice agencies,  and  the  National  Association  for  the 
NSS  Affected  may  be  contacted  at  either  1 -800- 
GET-REAL  or  1 -800-BE-HUMAN. 


( K.  D Codish  is  Director  of  Training  and  Edu- 
cation for  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Police  Depart- 
ment and  Executive  Director  of  the  New  Haven 
Police  Academy.  Information  regarding  success- 
ful experimental  treatment  protocols  for  NSS  may 
be  submitted  directly  to  the  author  at  I Union  Av- 
enue, New  Haven,  CT  06519.) 


Letters 


Kurt  rejoinder 

To  the  editor: 

Your  June  30  “Forum"  piece  by  Kurt  L. 
Schmoke,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  deserves  some 
clarification.  A report  from  the  Center  for  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Research,  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, cites  an  April  1996  “Pulse  Check”  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 
Two  statements  are  relevant.  It  says  cocaine  and 
crack  users  are  an  aging  population,  with  one  ex- 
ception: “Baltimore  is  the  only  city  that  had  a con- 
tinuous rise  in  new  users." 

Further:  “Sources  in  Colorado  and  Maryland 
reported... a growing  market  in  methadone  ...  In 
Baltimore,  ‘people  are  using  it  for  habit  manage- 
ment when  their  habit  is  out  of  control  — not  as 
the  drug  of  choice.’” 

I also  presume  you  are  aware  that  the  Mayor 
and  his  Health  Commissioner  are  dedicated  ad- 
vocates and  spokesmen  for  drug  legalization.  I am 
saddened  by  Baltimore’s  abysmal  drug  policies 
and  high  level  of  drug  use. 

So  much  for  the  Mayor's  “unconventional 
drug-policy  approach." 

MARSHALL  M.  MEYER,  C.P.P 
Timonium,  Md. 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
ficial position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Headers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentaries.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 


WHEN I MAS 
YOUR  AGE,  I HAD 
TO  WALK  SIX  MILES 
THROUGH  SHOW 
TO  BUY  POT. 


Steve  Kelley  (San  Diego  Unton-Tnbune/Copley  News  Service) 


“One  of  the  most  virulent  contemporary  threats 
to  officer  safety,  New  Sergeants’  Syndrome  — 
recognized  anecdotally  in  medical  and  front- 
line police  circles  for  many  years  — has  recently 
reached  alarming  proportions.” 
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“X-Files” 
creator 
calls  on 
ex-G  men 

Crime  analysts 
aid  in  new  show 

Their  stock  in  trade  are 
murderers,  rapists,  psychos  and 
other  nightmares  that  keep  the 
FBI’s  Behavioral  Science  Unit 
busy.  Now,  a firm  made  up  of 
former  Bureau  crime-analysis 
experts  has  Hollywood  calling 
for  help  on  a new  television 
series  from  the  creator  of  “The 
X-Files.” 

The  new  show,  called 
“Millennium,"  will  feature  a 
retired  group  of  FBI  agents  who 
connect  worldwide  through  the 
Internet.  It  would  come  as  no 
surprise  to  agents  Mulder  and 
Scully  of  “The  X-Files"  that  The 
Academy  Group,  a seven-year- 
old,  Manassas,  Va.-based  firm, 
has  been  sought  out  by  producer 
Chris  Carter  for  technical  advice. 

Individually,  the  nine 
members  of  the  firm  have 
worked  on  cases  such  as  the 
Tylenol  poisonings  and  the 
Unabomber  case  while  with  the 
bureau.  As  a private  firm,  their 
cases  have  included  the  CEO  of 
a major  insurance  firm  who 
received  anonymous  and 
threatening  100-page  letters 
from  a disgruntled  employee,  a 
Texas  family  who  didn’t  believe 
the  police  verdict  of  suicide  in 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  and 
the  Arizona  resort  that  was  sued 
by  clients  claiming  they  were 
raped  in  a hotel  room. 

The  Academy  Group  are 
“mysterious,”  Carter  told  The 
Washington  Post  “They 
wouldn't  return  my  phone  calls 
for  two  months,”  he  said. 

Eventually  they  did  return 
Carter’s  calls  and  have  recently 
accepted  a monthly  retainer.  The 
group’s  chief  operating  officer, 
Tom  Hipp,  would  not  disclose 
how  much  Carter  is  paying  the 
firm,  but  their  standard  rate  is 
$200  an  hour.  The  group  has 
promised  to  make  itself  available 
24-hours  a day  for  story 
suggestions,  judge  whether  plot 
and  dialogue  are  realistic,  and 
suggest  angles  that  the  series’ 
lead  character,  former  FBI  agent 
Frank  Black,  might  pursue. 

Housed  in  an  understated 
office  near  Interstate  66,  The 
Academy  Group  is  close  to  the 
Bureau’s  training  and  behavioral 
units  in  Quantico  where  partner 
Richard  Ault  and  the  others 
worked  and  still  help  train 
agents. 

“If  you  want  to  find  out  about 
Bigfoot,  you  can  go  out  and  talk 
to  people  who’ve  seen  Bigfoot, 
or  you  can  go  out  and  measure 
footprints,  or  you  can  corral  a 
whole  bunch  of'  Bigfoots,  Ault 
told  The  Post.  “We  went  out  and 
talked  to  criminals.” 

It  is  that  wealth  of  experience 
that  makes  the  firm  invaluable  to 
Carter.  "They  gave  me  a couple 
of  examples  of  how  they  work," 
he  said,  "and  I think  I just  fit 
those  things  in." 


Tele-serve  proves  a sweet  way  to  get 
crime  incident  reports  in  Sugar  Land 


Project  takes  wing  after  one  elderly  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  participant  says,  “There’s  got  to 
be  a better  way”  to  get  crime  information. 


Information  about  crime  is  just  a 
phone  call  away  for  residents  of  Sugar 
Land,  Texas,  where  the  Police  Depart- 
ment recently  began  providing  crime 
reports  through  a telephone  voice-mail 
system  that  gives  brief  accounts  of  in- 
cidents that  have  occurred  in  each  of 
the  city's  seven  police  beats. 

By  dialing  (713)  275-2539,  resi- 
dents of  the  fast-growing  suburb  of 
Houston  can  hear  reports  about  crimes 
that  have  occurred  in  their  neighbor- 
hood during  the  previous  week.  And 
they  don’t  have  to  wait  a week  for  new 
reports  because  the  Citywide  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  24-Hour  Tele-Service  is 
updated  nightly  by  police  dispatchers. 

Pat  Whitty,  a civilian  employee  of 
the  Police  Department  who  acts  as  a 
liaison  between  Police  Chief  Ernest 
Taylor  and  the  community,  said  the 
agency  believes  the  tele-service  is  one 
of  the  few  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 

Bucking  the  traditional  police  prac- 
tice of  keeping  information  close  to  the 
vest,  Sugar  Land  police  officials  believe 


that  an  informed  citizenry  can  help 
make  their  jobs  easier,  she  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “We  believe  that 
the  more  our  citizens  know,  the  better 
equipped  they  are  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, their  loved  ones  and  their  neigh- 
bors," said  Whitty.  "And  the  more  they 
know,  the  better  off  we  are  as  a Police 
Department  because  that  keeps  them 
informed,  and  they  can  help  us  prevent 
these  types  of  crimes  from  occurring." 

In  fact,  noted  Whitty,  it  was  an  eld- 
erly man  active  in  his  neighborhood- 
watch  program  who  sparked  the  idea 
for  the  program.  “He  would  come  down 
to  the  station  every  morning  to  pick  up 
incident  reports,  and  he  said,  ‘There’s 
got  to  be  a better  way,’’’  Whitty  re- 
called. 


The  agency  initially  started  the  ser- 
vice about  two  years  ago  utilizing  an 
external  phone  call  system  from  the 
local  telephone  company,  but  “every 
time  we  tried  to  expand  it,  we  had  to 
buy  another  mailbox  service  deal  and 
add  it  to  the  group,"  said  George 
Scarpa,  the  agency’s  communications 
supervisor  who  set  up  the  service. 

The  agency’s  move  to  new  facili- 
ties earlier  this  year  allowed  it  to  inte- 
grate the  tele-service  phone-mail  sys- 
tem into  its  own  communications  grid, 
said  Scarpa,  making  it  easier  to  update, 
maintain  and  expand  if  necessary.  Cur- 
rently, the  system’s  nine  mailboxes  — 
one  for  each  patrol  beat  in  the  city  — 
contain  a total  of  about  five  minutes  of 
information,  he  added,  at  little  or  no 


cost  to  the  agency. 

The  names  of  victims  are  not  di- 
vulged over  the  service,  nor  is  crime 
information  that  could  result  in  further 
harm  to  victims,  said  Scarpa.  But  the 
department  also  finds  the  system  use- 
ful in  alerting  the  public  to  crime  trends, 
wanted  suspects.  Police  Department- 
sponsored  activities  und  crime-preven- 
tion seminars,  added  Whitty. 

It  also  suves  time  because  police 
personnel  are  freed  from  handling 
scores  of  the  same  inquires  from  resi- 
dents or  the  media.  “I  would  be  giving 
the  same  story  over  and  over  to  anyone 
from  the  media  who  would  be  calling," 
said  Whitty.  "Now  they  can  listen  to  it, 
and  of  course,  if  they  have  additional 
questions,  they  can  call  me." 

The  department  isn't  sure  how  many 
callers  phone  in  for  crime  information, 
but  Scarpa  said  his  own  informal  count 
indicate  that  quile  a few  residents  use 
the  service.  “All  1 know  is  that  I get  a 
bunch  of  phone  calls  if  it  doesn’t  work,” 
he  said. 


What  a tangled  Web  they  weave:  NYPD  runs 
into  speed  bumps  on  info  superhighway 


The  New  York  City  Police 
Department's  Internet  site,  Finestnet, 
has  so  far  proven  to  be  anything  but. 

The  informative,  helpful,  easy-ac- 
cess  site  that  police  brass  envision  is 
about  two  years  down  the  road.  Since 
Finestnet  was  activated  on  July  1,  only 
the  106th  Precinct  in  Queens  has  put 
any  information  on  its  World  Wide  Web 
page,  and  that  information  is  already 
outdated, 

Chief  William  V.  Battista,  an  NYPD 
computer  expert,  told  The  New  York 
Times  that  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems with  the  police  Web  site  is  that 
most  officers  are  just  not  computer  lit- 
erate. When  asked  about  the  World 
Wide  Web,  Battista,  many  would  think 


it  had  to  do  with  "boxing  or  football." 

As  a result,  Finestnet  has  become  a 
bit  of  an  embarrassment,  something 
officials  are  hesitant  to  tout  as  a pro- 
gram. There  are  "start-up  problems," 
said  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir.  “The  use  of  information  on  the 
Internet  is  limitless.  The  fact  is  as  we 
expand  this,  people  in  the  department 
will  get  more  familiar  and  use  it  more." 

The  department  hopes  that  the  site 
will  enable  users  to  gamer  information 
about  protecting  their  homes  and  cars. 
If  a mugger  or  rapist  is  loose  some- 
where in  the  city,  neighbors  who  click 
onto  the  site  will  be  alerted  as  quickly 
as  one  can  type  in  the  data.  Citizens  will 
also  be  informed  about  safety  programs 


and  enlisted  as  tipsters.  Planners  also 
envision  the  Web  site  as  a way  for  citi- 
zens to  file  complaints  against  brutal 
or  corrupt  officers. 

One  of  Finestnet’s  best  features, 
however,  is  the  abundant  historical  data 
gleaned  from  old  issues  of  Spring  3100, 
the  department  magazine.  While  it  is 
devoid  of  any  modem-day  police  scan- 
dals. buffs  can  find  tidbits  about  former 
Police  Commissioner  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  history  of  women  in 
the  department. 

But  police  history  and  graphics  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  are  not  exactly 
what  officials  had  in  mind  when  they 
set  up  the  site,  which  can  be  reached  at 
http  //www.ci.nyc.us/html/nypd/ 


fmcst.html. 

"It  is  very  much  catch  us  catch  can," 
said  Hal  Varian,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Information  Management  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley.  “The 
challenge  government  organizations 
face  is  to  keep  the  information  fresh, 
relevant  and  useful  to  their  users,”  he 
said.  “Otherwise,  the  whole  undertak- 
ing is  pointless." 

While  the  department  has  not  yet 
received  a single  workable  tip  from  its 
gallery  of  most  wanted  or  missing  per- 
sons lists,  the  FBI’s  Web  site  had  some 
success  recently  when  an  American  boy 
living  in  Guatemala,  who  was  brows- 
ing the  Web.  recognized  a local  handy- 
man as  an  escapee  from  an  Iowa  prison. 


Despite  pending  court  challenge,  L.A. 
gives  Saturday  night  specials  the  heave-ho 


The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  on 
Sept.  8 voted  unanimously  to  ban  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  the  cheap,  eas- 
ily concealed  handguns  known  as  "Sat- 
urday night  specials.” 

Last  year,  such  guns  accounted  for 
64  killings  and  13  percent  of  the  fire- 
arms confiscated  by  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice. 

The  ordinance  goes  into  effect  in  45 
days  and  will  make  it  illegal  for  deal- 
ers in  the  city  to  sell  the  23  specific  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  defined  in  the  law. 
Any  company  that  manufactures  these 
weapons  in  Los  Angeles  will  have  to 
halt  production.  There  are  currently  no 
such  manufacturers  in  the  city,  accord- 
ing to  the  Violence  Prevention  Coali- 
tion. 

"This  is  a step  in  making  it  harder 
to  obtain  these  inexpensive  and  unsafe 
handguns  that  are  used  so  frequently  in 
crime  and  home  accidents,"  said  Coun- 
cilwoman  Jackie  Goldberg,  the  law’s 
chief  sponsor.  “They  have  no  sports 
utility  and  no  hunting  utility.” 

The  ordinance  was  promptly  and 
harshly  criticized  by  advocates  of'gun- 
owners’  rights,  who  called  the  law  in- 
effectual, misguided  and  illegal.  They 
predicted  that  it  will  be  overturned. 


along  with  other  such  laws  in  Califor- 
nia, in  a pending  court  challenge  to  a 
law  enacted  earlier  this  year  in  West 
Hollywood. 

The  viability  of  the  Los  Angeles 
ordinance  may  well  depend  on  the  out- 
come of  that  case,  according  to  Hand- 
gun Control.  Inc.,  which  has  filed  an 
amicus  brief  in  support  of  the  West 
Hollywood  law. 

The  organization  also  filed  an  am- 
icus brief  in  support  of  a Santa  Clara 
law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  firearms 
at  gun  shows  held  on  county  property. 
That  ordinance  was  struck  down  in  July 
by  a Federal  district  judge  on  the 
grounds  that  the  sale  of  guns  necessar- 
ily involves  commercial  speech,  and 
thus  triggers  First  Amendment  protec- 
tions. 

“This  is  not  about  crime  control, 
this  is  about  political  publicity,"  said 
Steve  Helsley,  a state  lobbyist  for  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  "Most  guns 
used  in  crimes  are  stolen,”  he  said  with 
regard  to  the  Los  Angeles  ban. 

With  Saturday  night  specials  cost- 
ing as  little  as  $40,  some  Los  Angeles 
gun  stores  put  them  on  sale  as  soon  as 
the  City  Council’s  vote  was  recorded. 
One  store,  selling  two  for  $85,  sold  a 


record  30  weapons  in  one  day. 

Similar  laws  exist  in  Maryland  and 
13  other  California  cities.  Los  Angeles 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  ban  assault 
weapons  — in  1989,  years  before  Fed- 


eral action.  The  city  joined  other  South- 
ern California  communities  this  year  in 
requiring  gun  stores  to  record  the  names 
and  buyers  of  ammunition  so  that  bul- 
lets can  be  more  easily  linked  to  crimes. 
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A tough  line  on  gangs 
follows  fatal  stabbing 


Policies  on  prior  drug  use 
reflect  cold  societal  realities 


Shocked  officials  in  Alexandria. 
Va.,  have  posted  uniformed  police  of- 
ficers outside  of  all  four  of  the  city's 
middle  schools  in  the  wake  of  a gang- 
related  slabbing  that  took  the  life  of  a 
16- year-old  boy 

The  murder  of  Romulo  Ardila  on 
July  3 during  a fight  outside  George 
Washington  Middle  School  has  forced 
officials  to  take  a “no-nonsense  ap- 
proach” to  the  problem  of  gangs,  said 
Mayor  Kerry  J.  Donley.  “It's  important 
that  we  respond  to  this  incident  and  the 
issues  associated  with  it." 

The  fatal  fight  stemmed  from  an 
earlier  argument  between  two  Latino 
gangs.  Los  Bravos  and  the  Latin 
Homies.  Another  16-ycar-old,  Jimmy 
Hernandez  of  Alexandria,  has  been 
charged  with  Ardila's  murder  and  will 
be  tned  as  an  adult  under  the  state’s  new 
juvenile  crime  laws. 

As  recently  as  1992,  law  enforce- 
ment and  social  service  officials  said, 
gangs  were  considered  virtually  non- 
existent in  Northern  Virginia.  Ardila's 
slaying  was  the  third  this  year  in  the 
area  attributed  to  gang  violence. 

At  a community  meeting  following 
Ardila's  murder,  many  parents  asked  for 
increased  discipline  in  schools.  Some 
asked  that  students  be  made  to  wear 
uniforms.  A police  officer  was  assigned 
to  patrol  the  halls  of  George  Washing- 
ton Middle  School  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  term. 

Under  the  new  program,  officers 
will  be  assigned  to  Washington  and 
Francis  C.  Hammond  middle  schools 
and  to  the  Ninth  Grade  Center  and  T.C. 
Williams  High  School  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  school  day.  Additional 
police  will  be  assigned  during  the  first 


month  of  the  school  year  Police  Chief 
Charles  Samarra  said  officials  will  de- 
cide whether  to  assign  police  perma- 
nently to  the  schools. 

In  addition,  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators will  receive  extra  training  in 
gang  awareness  and  crime  prevention. 
A series  of  bilingual  workshops  for 
parents  of  students  enrolled  in  sixth 

Until  recently  considered 
virtually  non-existent  in 
Northern  Virginia,  gangs 
and  gang-related  violence 
are  a growing  phenomenon 
in  the  area. 


through  12th  grades  is  also  planned. 

According  to  information  compiled 
by  Fairfax  County  juvenile  court  offi- 
cials. there  are  believed  to  be  about  50 
youth  gangs  in  Northern  Virginia  with 
an  estimated  1,000  members. 

Donley  estimates  that  there  are 
seven  distinct  gangs  claiming  about  120 
to  150  Alexandria  youths  as  members. 
These  suburban  gang  members  are  said 
to  be  seeking  social  status  and  comrade- 
ship, and  are  less  organized  and  armed 
than  gungs  in  nearby  Washington.  D C. 
While  the  suburban  gangs  are  not 
highly  involved  in  drugs,  they  may  en- 
gage in  burglaries,  fights,  and  larceny. 

Police  said,  however,  that  as 
younger  children  join  gangs,  they  be- 
come more  violent  and  aggressive.  Po- 
lice, school,  and  community  officials 
said  violence  appears  to  be  rising 
among  these  members  who  are  mostly 
ages  12  to  15. 
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In  Miami,  as  with  Baltimore  County, 
“nothing  has  changed"  since  the  last 
LEN  survey,  according  to  Det.  Delrish 
Moss,  a Police  Department  spokesman. 
Use  of  hard  drugs  is  still  an  automatic 
disqualifier.  while  marijuana  use  de- 
pends on  how  frequent  it  was.  “It  has 
be  something  where  the  applicant  tried 
it  once  or  twice,"  said  Moss.  "No  regu- 
lar use." 

Marijuana  use  remains  the  area  in 
which  police  departments  afford  appli- 
cants the  greatest  latitude.  “We'll  take  a 
look  at  the  person  who's  expen mented 
bnefiy  with  marijuana,”  said  Fairfax 
County's  Captain  Blackwell,  who  de- 
fined “brief  experimentation"  as  fewer 
than  20  times  for  pot.  Recruits  who 
used  drugs  within  12  months  of  their 
application  would  most  probably  be 
disqualified,  he  added.  The  same  is  true 
in  Baltimore  County,  said  Colonel  Mills. 

Other  agencies,  such  as  the  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Police  Department,  will  not  nec- 
essarily bar  applicants  who  admit  to 
trying  other  drugs,  including  cocaine  and 
heroin.  "No  one-time  use  of  any  drug 
will  sabotage  their  chances  of  joining 
the  force,"  said  Officer  Mark  Cordova 
of  the  agency’s  recruiting  unit.  “It's  not 
going  to  be  an  immediate  dismissal  if 
somebody  has  taken  any  type  of  drug, 
but  it  will  certainly  be  looked  at  by  the 
hiring  board  when  we  present  the 
person's  background." 

The  effect  of  prior  drug-use  histo- 
ries on  an  applicant's  chances  of  be- 
coming a San  Jose  police  officer  is  de- 
termined case-by-case.  Cordova  said, 
adding:  "It  would  be  up  to  the  deputy 
chief  [in  charge  of  personnel  matters] 
to  decide  whether  this  person  has  seen 
the  error  of  his  ways." 

The  Metro-Dade  Police  Department 
in  Florida  continues  to  allow  for  one- 
time use  and  some  juvenile  drug  experi- 
mentation. but  bars  outright  those  ap- 
plicants who  "through  their  past  or 
present  behavior,  indicate  a pattern  or 
lifestyle  of  narcotics,  alcohol  or  other 
substance  abuse."  as  outlined  by  the 
agency's  standard  operating  procedure. 
That  includes  all  Schedule  I drugs  such 
as  heroin.  LSD,  mescaline  and  other 
hallucinogens,  and  Schedule  II  drugs  like 
opium,  codeine,  cocaine  and  barbitu- 
rates. 

Factors  that  determine  whether  ju- 
venile experimentation  will  increase  the 
likelihood  that  a Metro-Dade  applicant 
will  be  rejected  include  age  at  the  time 
of  the  incident,  the  frequency  and  de- 
gree of  involvement,  the  seriousness  of 
the  incident  "as  relating  to  moral  char- 
acter," the  time  elapsed  between  the 
incident  and  the  application,  the  con- 
duct of  the  applicant  since  the  incident, 
and  the  results  of  a mandatory  poly- 
graph examination. 

Applicants  to  the  Metro-Dade  Po- 
lice Department  who  admit  to  using 
drugs  must  not  have  used  any  controlled 
substance  in  a two-year  period  before 
filing  an  application.  Those  who  admit 
to  one-time  use  may  proceed  in  the  ap- 
plication process  as  long  as  the  "one- 
time use”  complies  with  guidelines  in 
the  department’s  SOPs. 

"Departmental  guidelines  for  deter- 
mining what  constitutes  a one-time  us- 
age factor  is  established  by  stating  that 
substance  usage  may  be  considered  and 
mitigated  by  occasions  or  situations  for 
times  used  as  opposed  to  numbers  of 
limes  of  actual  use,"  the  policy  states. 

As  with  Metro-Dade,  most  depart- 


ments surveyed  use  polygraphs  to  elicit 
or  verify  information  about  drug-use 
history  from  applicants,  along  with 
questionnaires  and  urine  tests,  which 
are  usually  administered  in  the  latter 
phases  of  the  recruit  process,  sources 
told  LEN. 

One  of  the  more  striking  changes  in 
agency  policy  regarding  prior  drug  use 
occurred  at  the  FBI  in  1994,  and  ad- 
dressed specifically  the  issue  of  poly- 
graph testing  for  recruits.  In  March  of 

“Some  otherwise  qualified 
applicants  may  have  used 
drugs  at  one  point  in  their 
pasts.” 

— FBI  policy  statement. 


that  year,  Director  Louis  J.  Freeh  is- 
sued guidelines  requiring  a polygraph 
examination  of  all  applicants  on  drug- 
use  questions. 

Previously,  the  bureau  banned  the 
hiring  of  any  person  who  had  ever  used 
illegal  drugs,  other  than  experimental  use 
of  marijuana,  but  no  polygraph  test  was 
required  to  substantiate  a candidate's 
answers. 

While  the  bureau  still  discharges  cur- 
rent employees  found  to  use  drugs  and 
rejects  applicants  who  indicate  current 
drug  use,  applicants  who  have  used 
drugs  in  the  past  but  have  stopped  — 
are  “rehabilitated,"  in  the  language  of 
the  FBI  guidelines  — may  now  be  con- 
sidered for  employment  under  certain 
conditions. 

Freeh  said  the  matter  was  brought 
to  his  attention  by  job  applications  re- 
ceived from  individuals  whom  he  had 
personally  recruited  for  the  FBI  after 
he  became  Director,  as  well  as  applica- 
tions he  received  while  serving  as  a Fed- 
eral prosecutor  in  New  York.  “I  received 
Justice  Department  waivers  of  its  rules 
to  hire  three  or  four  attorneys  who  had 
once  used  drugs  but  were  rehabilitated 
and  posed  no  threat  or  risk,”  he  said. 

“The  FBI  does  not  condone  any 
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waste  of  taxpayer  funds  for  a charade." 

Costello  added  that  the  provisions 
will  end  up  duplicating  the  efforts  of 
the  Police  Advisory  Commission,  a citi- 
zens panel  that  was  chartered  two  years 
ago  amid  opposition  from  Rendell  and 
the  police  union.  Costello  vowed  that 
the  union  would  file  lawsuits  against 
the  city  if  any  of  the  provisions  violate 
its  collective-bargaining  agreement 
with  the  police. 

David  Cohen,  Rendell's  chief  of 
staff,  countered  that  one  of  the  panel's 
duties  will  be  to  examine  ways  in  which 
the  Police  Department's  supervisory 
structure  could  be  flattened  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  make  it  more  efficient. 

In  a related  development.  Judge 
Dalzell  on  Sept.  3 reversed  his  earlier 
ruling  by  blocking  public  access  to 
some  of  the  Police  Department’s  most 
sensitive  internal  corruption  investiga- 
tions. Dalzell  said  the  city  should  pre- 
serve the  secrecy  of  information  from 
wiretaps  of  officers  targeted  in  corrup- 
tion investigations. 

The  police  files  reportedly  contain 
information  about  nearly  700  corrup- 


prior  unlawful  drug  use  by  applicants,” 
Freeh  said.  He  added,  however,  that 
Federal  law  grants  certain  rights  to  re- 
habilitated drug  users,  and  that  the  FBI 
realizes  that  “some  otherwise  qualified 
applicants  may  have  used  drugs  at  some 
point  in  their  pasts." 

Recent  changes  notwithstanding,  the 
FBI’s  stance  regarding  prior  drug  use 
by  applicants  remains  stringent.  Where 
many  local  departments  specify  a one- 
or  two-year  period  prior  to  application 
or  employment  in  which  recruits  must 
be  drug-free,  the  FBI  guidelines  state 
that  applicants  who  have  used  any  ille- 
gal drugs  within  the  past  1 0 years,  other 
than  experimental  use  of  marijuana 
within  three  years  prior  to  their  appli- 
cations, will  not  be  hired  "absent  com- 
pelling mitigating  circumstances." 

Prior  marijuana  in  the  three-year 
period  is  evaluated  using  guidelines  for- 
mulated by  the  Federal  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management.  They  include:  the 
degree  of  trust  or  risk  involved  in  the 
job;  the  circumstances  and  seriousness 
of  the  drug  conduct;  the  age  of  the  ap- 
plicant at  the  time  of  drug  use;  when 
the  drug  use  occurred;  contributing  so- 
cietal conditions,  and  the  absence  or 
presence  of  drug  rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  FBI  guidelines  further  circum- 
scribe the  potential  hiring  pool  by  stipu- 
lating that  the  bureau  will  not  hired  ap- 
plicants "who  used  drugs  while  em- 
ployed in  a law  enforcement  or 
prosecutorial  job  or  a post  of  high  re- 
sponsibility or  public  trust;  or  those 
who  misrepresented  their  drug  history 
or  had  sold  drugs." 

TVvo  police  departments  — New- 
ark and  Louisville  — declined  to  dis- 
close their  current  policies  on  prior  drug 
use  by  recruits.  Colonel  Mills  of  the 
Baltimore  County  police  discussed  her 
agency's  policy  reluctantly,  explaining, 
"The  problem  for  us  is  that  when  those 
kinds  of  policies  are  published,  and  ap- 
plicants read  about  it,  they  can  come  in 
and  say  they’ve  never  taken  a halluci- 
nogenic because  they  know  it’s  part  of 
our  rejection  criteria.” 


tion  investigations  dating  to  1984.  A 
summary  of  the  files  compiled  by  the 
Police  Department's  Ethics  Account- 
ability Division  showed  that  more  than 
200  of  the  probes  were  drug-related, 
involving  drug-using  or  drug-dealing 
police  officers,  as  well  as  those  who 
shook  down  or  protected  pushers. 

“The  city  shall  not  disclose  any 
nonconsensual,  electronic  surveillance, 
and  it  may  accordingly  redact  docu- 
ments containing  such  surveillance," 
said  Dalzell’s  two-page  order.  The  city 
still  must  release  EAD  files  if  they  don't 
contain  wiretap  information,  the  judge 
ruled. 

Dalzell's  decision  reverses  an  ear- 
lier ruling  he  made  last  June,  when  he 
told  the  Police  Department  it  had  to 
relinquish  most  of  its  EAD  files.  The 
city's  lawyers,  however,  maintained 
that  the  records  should  not  be  disclosed 
because  to  do  so  would  interfere  with 
ongoing  investigations  and  implicate 
innocent  officers  by  association. 

Dalzell  ruled  that  the  city  did  not 
have  an  absolute  right  under  Federal 
law  to  invoke  a "law  enforcement  privi- 
lege" protecting  the  files. 
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Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad , 
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2- 5.  7th  Annual  International  Problem- 
Oriented  Policing  Conference.  Presented 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum. 
San  Diego.  $325. 

\. 

3- 8.  Creating  Change  in  Police  Organiza- 
tions: A Practical  Approach.  Presented  by 
the  Edmonton  Police  Service  & the  Banff 
Centre  for  Management.  Banff,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

4.  Oleoresin  Capsicum  Aerosol  Training 
Instructor  Course.  Presented  by  Perfor- 
mance Dimensions  Inc.  Williamston,  N.C. 
$195. 

4- 6.  Domestic  .Violence  & Stalking  Inves- 
tigations. Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $265. 

4-6.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Pocatello.  Idaho  $179/$  155/$  105. 

4-6.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  FitForce.  Austin.  Texas. 

4-7.  Street  Level  Drug  Enforcement.  Pre- 
sented by  Investigators  Drug  School.  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.  $125. 

4-8.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

4-8.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495. 

4-8.  Crime  Scene  Processing.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fa.  $525. 

4-8.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors.  Pre- 
sented by  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph  D.  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.  $290. 

4-8.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $550. 

4-8.  Crime  Scene  Technology  1.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111.  $600 

4-15.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $1,100. 


Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037. 

Davis  & Associates,  PO.  Box  6725.  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495-8334. 

Drug  Policy  Foundation,  attn.:  Whitney 
Taylor,  4455  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W..  Suite 
B-500.  Washington.  DC  20008-2302.  (202) 
537-5005.  Fax:  (202)  537-3007.  E-mail 
taylor@dpf.org. 

Edmonton  Police  Service,  Attn.  Karen 
McDowall,  9620- 103 A Avenue,  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  CANADA  T5H  0H7.  (403)  421- 
3340.  Fax:  (403)421-2211.  Internet:  http:// 
www.gov.edmonton.ab.ca/police/ 
service.html. 

Evidence  Photographers  International 
Council,  600  Main  St.,  Honesdale,  PA 
18431.  (800)356-EPIC. 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645.  Benyville,  VA 
226 1 1 . (703)  955- 1 1 28. 

FitForce,  1607  N.  Market  St..  P.O.  Box 
5076,  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076.  Fax:  (217)  351-2674. 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc-,541  W.  98th 
St.,  #345,  Minneapolis.  MN  55420.  (612) 
884-0249.  Fax:  (612)  884-2485. 

Hocking  College,  Attn:  Deb  Fraunfelter, 
Marketing  Services  Manager.  3301  Hock- 
ing Parkway,  Nelsonville,  OH  45764-9704. 
(614)  753-3591,  ext.  21 12. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 


5-7.  Problem-Oriented  Policing  Supervi- 
sors’ Course.  Presented  by  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum.  San  Diego. 

5- 7.  Arson  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  $400. 

6- 7.  Narcotic  & Drug  Investigations.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC.  Concord,  Mass. 

6-8.  Managing  Complex  Criminal  Inves- 
tigations. Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fa.  $295. 

6- 9.  10th  International  Conference  on 
Drug  Policy  Reform.  Presented  by  the  Drug 
Policy  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C. 

7- 8.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  & 
Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Seattle.  $125. 

11-13.  Concept  of  Night  Visibility.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Phoenix.  $375. 

11-13.  Administration,  Management  & 
Supervision  of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fa.  $395 

11-13.  Advanced  Techniques  in  Evidence 
& Property  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  $345. 

11-15.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice 
Studies.  San  Marcos,  Texas.  $ 1 80. 

11-15.  Internal  Affairs  & Ethics.  Presented 
by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. Dallas.  $295/$395 

11-15.  Police  Motorcycle  Rider  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fa.  $650. 

11-15.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495. 

11-15.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495 

11-15.  Verbal  Judo  — Train  the  Trainer. 


LLC,  PO.  Box  822,  Granby,  CT  06035. 
(860)  653-0788.  E-mail:  dhutch@snet.net. 
Internet:  http://www.patriotweb.com/hlet. 

Institute  for  Management  & Police  Effec- 
tiveness, P.O  Box  20562.  Mesa,  A2  85277- 
0562.  (602)641-8835.  Fax.  (602)641-4624 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)245-3030. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Forida,  4567  St. 
Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville.  FL  322 1 6. 
(904)  646-2722. 

Investigators  Drug  School,  PO.  Box  1739, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  333 1 2.  Fax : (305)  753- 
9493. 

Justice  Research  Institute,  6548  N. 
Sheridan  Rd  . Chicago.  IL  60628.  (312)761- 
8311.  Fax:  (312)  761-8392. 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  tectics  Insti- 
tute, 711  N.  Wellwood  Ave  . Lindenhurst, 
NY  11757.  (516)226-8383. 

National  Rifle  Association,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Activities  Division,  11250  Waples  Mill 
Rd..  Fairfax.  VA  22030.  (703)  267-1640. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P.O.  Box  57350, 
Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350.  (617)  237- 
4724.  Web:  http://www.iiac.net/users/ 
gburke/neilcm.  html . 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 

555  Clark  St..  PO.  Box  1409,  Evanston.  IL 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  technol- 
°gy  & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fa.  $525. 

11-15.  International  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  Hocking  Col- 
lege. Atlanta.  $450. 

11-15.  Research  'techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston.  111.  $500. 

11-15.  Crime  Scene  Technology  2.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  teaf- 
fic  Institute  Evanston.  HI.  $650. 

11-22.  Advanced  teaffic  Accident  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management.  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fa.  $695. 

12.  Applied  Strategic  Planning.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management.  Babson  Park.  Mass. 

12.  Burglary  techniques  & Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  Temple.  Texas. 

13.  Self-Directed  Work  Teams.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management.  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

13- 14.  Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
LLC.  Cheshire,  Conn. 

14.  Managing  Marginal  Employees.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Babson  Park. 
Mass. 

14.  Burglary  techniques  & Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Studies.  Temple,  Texas. 

14- 15.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  San  Jose,  Calif.  $125. 

14-15.  Identifying  Lies  in  Disguise.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $275. 

16-18.  School  of  Evidence  Photography. 
Presented  by  the  Evidence  Photographers 
International  Council.  Tempe.  Ariz.  $295. 

18.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  Performance  Dimen- 
sions Inc  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $195. 


60204.  (800)  323-4011. 

Bruce  T.  Olson,  Ph.D.,  PO  Box  1690, 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690.  (209)  527-0966. 
Fax  (209)  527-2287. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax.  (414)  279-5758. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  1120 
Connecticut  Ave.  N.  W„  Suite  930,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20036.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax:  (202) 
466-7826. 

Policing  Technology  Conference,  Attn 
Janice  London,  1600  Research  Blvd.,  MS 
30.  Rockville,  MD  20850.  (301)  251-5019. 
Fax:  (301)251-5767  or  (301)251-5161.  E- 
mail:  jlondon@aspensys.com. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave  . #2728.  Winter  Park,  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax:  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  lastitute, 
P.O  Box  830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)  883-2376.  Fax:  (214)  883-2458 

Suffolk  County  Police  Department,  Rob- 
bery Section,  c/o  Del  Lieut.  John  Horan. 
(516)  852-6176. 

VCS  Batterers  Intervention  Project,77  S 

Main  St..  New  City.  NY  10956  (914)  634- 
5729. 

Youth  Change,  275  N.  3rd  St..  Woodbum. 
OR  97071  1-800-545-5736  Internet: 
www.youlhchg.com. 


18-20.  Firearm  Alternative  Survival  Ttoc- 
tks.  Presented  by  Modem  Warrior  Defen- 
sive Tactics  Institute  Lindenhurst.  N Y 
$300. 

18-20.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Seattle.  $179/$  155/$  105. 

18-20.  High-Risk  Incident  Management. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $450. 

18-22.  Advanced  Management  College 
(Police  Ethics:  Understanding  the  Present 
through  the  Classics).  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Dallas.  $295/5395. 

18-22.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495 

18-22.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495 

18-22.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $495 

18-22.  Verbal  Judo  Instructor  II  — Ad- 
vanced Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.  $550. 

18- 22.  Crime  Scene  technology  3.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  teaf- 
fic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $650. 

19.  Managing  Change.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
Management,  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

19.  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Harrisburg,  Pa.  $95. 

19- 20.  Body  Language  & Interviewing 
Techniques  for  Police.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  New  Braintree,  Mass. 

20.  Anti-Harassment  Workshop.  Pre 
sented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Babson  Park, 

Mass. 

20.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behuvior 
— Verbal/Non- Verbal.  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc.  Harrisburg  Pa 
$95. 

20- 21.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Peekskill.  N Y 

21.  Contemporary  Legal  Risks.  Presented 
by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement Management.  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

21.  Domestic  Violence.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Granby,  Conn. 

21- 22.  Confrontational  Handcuffing.  Pre- 
sented by  Modem  Wamor  Defensive  Tuc- 
lics  Institute.  Lindenhurst,  N Y $300. 

21-22.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Troubled  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Austin,  Texas.  $125. 

22.  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  LLC.  Granby, 
Conn. 

DECEMBER 

2-4.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Las  Vegas.  SI 79/$  155/$ 1 05. 

2-4.  Monadnock  Defeasive  Tactics  System 
Instructor  Course.  Presented  by  Perfor- 
mance Dimensions  Inc.  Fairfax.  Va.  $325. 

2-6.  Defense  Without  Damage:  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evunston.  111. 
$550 

2-6.  Investigative  Photography  1.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute  Evanston,  111.  $600. 

2-6.  Managing  Criminal  Investigators  & 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Fa  $495 

2-6.  Computerized  Collision  Diagram- 


ming. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $695. 

2-6.  Police  teaffic  Rudar  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fa.  $495. 

2-6.  Street  Gang  Identification  & Investi- 
gation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $495 

2-6.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $495. 

2-6.  Advunced  Narcotic  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495 

2-6.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle  Acci- 
dents. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Munugcmcnt  Phoenix.  $495 

2-20.  Command  Truining  Program.  Pre- 
sented by  the  New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management.  Babson  Park. 

Mass. 

4- 5.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & Execu- 
tion. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training,  LLC.  Cheshire,  Conn. 

5- 6.  Monadnock  Expandable  Buton  In- 
structor Course.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc.  Fairfax,  Vu.  $295. 

5-6.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach  & 
Counsel  teoublcd  Youth.  Presented  by 
Youth  Change.  Sacramento.  Calif.  $125. 

9.  Compliance  & Control  Holds  Instruc- 
tor Course.  Presented  by  Performance  Di- 
mensions Inc.  Fairfax,  Va.  $150. 

9-10.  Exceptional  Service  in  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston.  HI.  $275. 

9-11.  Police  teaffic  Laser  Instructor.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville.  Fa.  $325. 

9-11.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented  by  Cali- 
bre Press.  Las  VcgasTolcdo.  Ohio,  $179/ 
$155/$  105. 

9-12.  Manuging  the  Field  Training  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500 

9-12.  Police/Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

9-13.  Administration  & Management  of 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Law  Enforcement  Institute.  Dallas.  $295/ 
$395. 

9-13.  Investigative  Photography  2.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $650. 

9-13.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville. 
Fa.  $495 

9- 13.  Advanced  Techniques  for  Unre- 
solved Death  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fa  $525. 

10.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behavior 
— Verbal/Non- VerbaL  Presented  by  Per- 
formance Dimensions  Inc  Fairfax.  Va  $95 

10- 11.  Police  Background  Investigations/ 
Selection  Process. Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  LLC.  Madison, 
Conn. 

11.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  Performance  Dimen- 
sions Inc.  Fairfax,  Va.  $25. 


It’s  Your  Career  — 
Make  the  Most  of  It: 

And  you  can  start  by  looking 
into  the  scores  of  opportunities 
for  professional  development 
that  appear  in  the  Upcoming 
Events  section  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  You  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  up. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in 
calendar  of  events. 
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A LEN  survey  spells  out 
the  details.  See  Page  7. 


